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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR TO-DAY 


By Professor GUY STANTON FORD 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


On August 31, 1837, the old meeting 

use of the First Parish in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was filled with a distin- 
euished audience come at the opening of 
a new college year to hear the annual 
ration of the Phi Beta Kappa society. In 

e audience were names great and to be 
Norton, Palfrey, Ware, Holmes and 
Lowell. The speaker was a Harvard grad- 
jate of the class of 1821 whose wide-rang- 
ing mind had not distinguished him in col- 
lere as an outstanding student. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson had left to others the 

ndage of books and had sought in study 
new freedoms for a spirit part Yankee, part 
German, part mystic and part rational, and 
vet wholly of the New Englander’s Puri- 
Slender, grave, benign and un- 
troubled by an audience in which half 
were apprehensive of a new heresy and 
half were expectant of a new declaration 
f independence, Emerson advanced to the 
platform to read an historic address on 
‘The American Scholar.’’ 

Almost a century has passed and yet 
Emerson’s address remains the most pro- 
found and significant of the thousands of 
addresses given under the auspices of the 
Society of the Phi Beta Kappa. Lowell, 
an auditor, characterized it justly as an 
event without any former parallel in our 
literary annals, a scene to be always trea- 
sured in the memory for its picturesque- 
ness and its inspiration. What crowded 


great 


tan rigor. 


and breathless aisles, what windows ¢lus- 
tering with eager heads, what enthusiasm 
of approval, what grim silence of foregone 
dissent!’’ Carlyle in far-away Chelsea 
read it and exclaimed, ‘‘God be thanked 
for it! I eould have wept to read that 
speech.’’ 

Perhaps it may not be without profit for 
us to review that address a century later 
on a campus that in 1837 was part of the 
wilderness of the West. On the day when 
men wearing the key of this society, tense 
with eager expectation, crowded eyen the 
window niches in the old chureh in Cam- 
bridge, Indians trailed their paths across 
the campus of the University of Minnesota 
to set up their tepees by the Falls of St. 
Anthony. Within sound of those falls, 
now muffled by great mills and the thunder 
of transcontinental trains, lived and died 
Osear W. Firkins, the most distinguished 
of Emerson’s biographers. The Indians 
are gone, the West has sunk beyond its last 
horizon, tens of thousands of students make 
paths like the Indians but amid a new wil- 
derness of colleges and courses. Some seek 
freedom on the terms the Indians sought it, 
in absence of restraint; a few find it, and 
I hope they are among those who wear the 
emblem of this venerable society, in the 
freedom and grave self-trust that Emerson 
proclaimed. 

The subject of his address, ‘‘The Ameri- 
ean Scholar,’’ was already hackneyed when 
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Emerson accepted it as the one which cus- 


oceasion. Great ora- 


tom dictated for the 
Everett and Channing had used 


but not as Emerson did nor 


tors like 


it for a theme, 
{ So different was his 


to the same purpose. 


and doctrine the usual and 


me might say that he did 


purpose 
traditional that s 


eonsider the American scholar 


not really 
any sense usually attributed 1 hese 


ords singly or in combination. They 


would be essentially correct from our 


merson saw in the occa- 


standpoint, for E 


sion an opportunity to proclaim a new 


philosophy, held as his own till the moment 


came to share it. Few thines he wrote are 


tly Emersonian as this address, 


so distinet 1} 


and none is a better or more pregnant 


introduction to the Transcendental move- 


ment that ociate with the Concord 
philosopher 


What 


young 


that Emerson said that the 
his audience felt should be 
treasured in What made it for 


them an event without parallel till then in 


Was it 
men 1n 


memory ? 


American literary annals and why among 
some of their elders that ‘‘grim silence of 
foregone >? What 
say about the American scholar that would 
audience? What Emer- 
son’s criteria for the American 
How have they stood the test of time? 
they the characteristics that have marked 
American scholarship in the intervening 
century? If not, what are the character- 
istics of American scholarship as we know 


dissent’ could any one 
were 
scholar? 
Are 


divide an 


it to-day? 

It is to these questions, and perhaps one 
other, which I shall propose later, that I 
want to direct your thoughts for a moment 
this evening. 

Emerson proclaimed the day was at hand 
when ‘‘this continent will . . . fill the post- 
poned expectation of the world with some- 
thing better than the exertions of mechani- 
eal skill. Our day of dependence, our long 
apprenticeship to the learning of other 


lands, draws to a elose.’’ He believed that 
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the time had come when great things \ 
ready to say or sing themselves, 
would be their voice. But man 
come so divided into men that planter 
tradesman, priest and lawyer and la! 
did not lift their eyes from their 

each was ‘‘ridden by the routine « 


l 


had 


eraft and the soul is subject to d 

In such a society the scholar must 
delegated intellect, he must be 1 
thinker but ‘‘Man Thinking.’’ This 
(and Emerson eapitalized the word 
scholar, was to be the true master. | 
to catch up in his soul the soul of all 1 
from the depths of his 
from the heights of his s 


his voice 
knowledge, 
trust, would go forth to be recogni 

all men as their voice proclaiming the uni 
versally true. 

How was he to be trained? First 
Nature, the web of God, till he lear 
joining fact with fact 
that he was one with Nature. 
the Past in books, but books not as masters 
or compelling authority but as instruments 
in his role of ‘‘Man Thinking.’’ ‘‘I had 
said Em 


into one great 
Seen 


better never see a book,’’ 
*‘than be warped by its attraction 
out of my own orbit and made a sate 


? Books for Emers 


and not a system.’ 
scholar were but the raw material f 
spiration and immortal thoughts. 
the mind of the multitude could a 
books, harden them into dogmas, 
colleges upon them and send forth a book 
learned class that held fast to Locke or 
Bacon, forgetting that Locke and Baco 
when they wrote were only young men 
libraries. How often to-day we need 
remind ourselves and our students, as ¢! 
Soviets did the Russian peasants, t! 
book is not something to be feared. { 
book is after all only a man tal 
‘‘Books are the best of things, well used. 
abused among the worst.’’ Emerson would 
not underrate them, but he would not %e 
pushed down by them. By creative read 


Only 


) 
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American scholar could go on to 
thinking. Colleges likewise had 
ice. In them there must be labo- 
iding in history and exact sciences, 
r purpose was ‘‘not to drill but to 

the light concentrated in their 
‘om every prophet in every age 
set the hearts of youth aflame. If 
this and turned to cere- 
and endowments they ‘‘will recede 


forgot 


public importance whilst they 

cher every year.”’ 
lo Nature adds 
and free contact with men, humble 
vered alike, of the 
His scholar is to be no recluse, 


and books Emerson 


as the school 
sneered at by ‘‘praetical men.’’ Action 
» scholar is essential, even though it 
subordinate. No sloth or timidity 
5 rob him of any opportunity for 
and every lost opportunity to act 
Let the scholar plunge 
world, this shadow of his soul, this 
self that wide around him. 
is our dietionary.’’ Colleges and 
hooks only copy the language which the 
ield and the workyard make. ‘‘The 
scholar loses no hour which the man lives.”’ 
‘Only be this limitation observed, that a 
man shall not for the sake of wider activity 
‘any opinion to the popular judg- 
ments and modes of action.’’ 
To you, listening to this paraphrase of 
Emerson’s section on the scholar in the 
| of life and action, it may seem as 
ugh the mild and retiring Concord 
philosopher were uttering a challenge to 
the scholar to enter the forums of public 
ife and It sounds perhaps like a 
inserted from another unfinished 
on ‘The Seholar in Polities.’’ It 
might well be or have been to the youth 
who heard it as a challenge to public ser- 
‘and activity in a day when slavery 
was a rising issue and democracy had 
‘aken unto itself a new meaning after eight 
s of Jacksonian rule. 


. ss of power. 


lies 


Sacr 


service. 


section 


ration 


Vear 
al 
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But those who followed such a practical 
interpretation were not the full embodi- 
ment of Emerson’s American scholar, of 
the ‘‘Man Thinking.’’ 
living and acting would be only another 


To Emerson such 


demonstration to the scholar of the oneness 
in books or 

When the 
scholar spoke his inmost thought, and to do 
that in full self-trust was the all-compris- 
ing duty, he would find that he was the 
‘‘world’s eye’”’ 


of all men, whether speaking 
laboring in farm and factory. 


and ‘‘the world’s heart.’’ 


‘* .. In going down into the secrets of 
his own mind he has descended into the 
seerets of all minds’’ and ‘‘is the 
master of all men whose language he 
speaks. As 

‘‘Wree should the scholar be,—free and 
brave.’’ His greatness lies not in his 


power to alter matter but to alter states 
of mind. He must have an abiding faith 
in his own instinets, in the truth in his 
own bosom and in the unsearched might 
of man. If to this high faith the scholar 
be true, walking on his own feet and speak- 
ing his own mind, then here in America, 
gvrown timid by listening too often and too 


long to the muses of Europe, ‘‘a nation of 
men will for the first time exist, because 
himself the 
Divine Soul which also inspires all men.’’ 

As one reads Emerson’s address a cen- 
tury later or hears even such a summary 
as I have just coneluded, he must agree 
with the judgment of the listeners that 
something had that day been said that time 
would not dim nor let die. It is itself a 
demonstration of its own philosophy that 
he who speaks the faith that in him lies will 
find that other men respond to it in glad 
surprise. Not in the thinker’s own age 
alone but in all ages inarticulate men will 
say of it, as they do of the utterances of 
any emancipating spirit, ‘‘Those are the 
things I believe and would fain have said 
for myself.’’ 

When one turns from Emerson’s vision 


each believes inspired by 
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of the American scholar as he was to be to 
the theme that I have chosen, the American 
evolved in the nineteenth 
is to-day, it must be 


scholar as he 
century and as he 
admitted that the historian who traces the 
development of American scholarship in 
the 


and all his works. 


will pass by Emerson 
His address was with- 
out directive the 


course or contributions made by the Ameri- 


last century 


force or influence on 
can scholar within or without college walls. 
Indeed, I have just read the manuscript of 
a young New England scholar who has 
with great acumen surveyed the social phi- 


losophy of great American educators, and 


Emerson is not only not given space but I 
doubt if his even in the 
index as one who contributed to the basic 
shaped the 


name appears 


philosophies of those who 
nation’s thinking in the last century about 
education at any level. 

In the practical field where educational 
institutions have built and the con- 
ditions for the nurture of scholarship set 
up, one reads to-day not the utterances of 
Emerson but of Horace Mann, Henry Bar- 
nard, Charles W. Eliot, Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, Andrew D. White, William Watts 
F'olwell, John Dewey and a score of others. 
These men, many of whom did their great- 
est work within Emerson’s lifetime, some 
of whom were beginning it even as the 
echoes of his great address were heard 
beyond the walls of First Church, pro- 
claimed no new independence of Europe 
but rather the opposite as they applied 
lessons learned abroad, chiefly in nine- 
teenth century Germany, to American edu- 
eation from the public schools to the 
founding or refounding of great universi- 
ties. These men had much to do with 
creating institutions that were, in Emer- 
son’s words, in large part their own length- 


been 


ened shadows. 
It is not with institutions or institution 


makers primarily that one concerns him- 
self when he seeks to appraise American 
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and the 
Kmerson’s chief concern was 


scholarship American = scholar 
since 1837. 
with the scholar as prophet and _ philoso. 
pher. He was freshly returned from his 
European travels. He had seen a Europe 
still in the age of Metternich, stil! strug. 
gling to throw off fetters that his own land 
had never known. What a vision of a new 
independence in culture and thought such 
a contrast engendered in the New England 
iconoclast! The new American scholar was 
to lead in founding a new American nation 
with its own culture derived not 
books and the past but from within the 
scholar’s own mind, inspired by the events 
of his own day and his own land. 

If in any sense the American scholar 
has played a formative role in the past cen- 
tury it is in quite another way than Emer. 
son foresaw and under influences more 
European than American. In so far as 
American scholarship has made a distinct 
contribution in method or results it may 
be said to have turned its back upon the 
independence and individualism and self- 
sufficiency that were the guides Emerson 
set before it. It has produced few philoso- 
phers, none who were exponents of the 
Oversoul, and if there have been prophets 
among American scholars, they have been 
without honor in their own land. 

What the American scholar is and what 
he has done are worthy achievements, but 
they conform in no visible sense to the 
Emersonian pattern, granted that Emerson 
was really defining the American scholar 
and not expounding transcendentalism. 
They are respectable enough to deserve tlie 
brief survey I propose to give them to- 
night, set against the background I have 
given in Emersonian terms. 

At the outset of any survey of 
American scholar since 1837 one must note 
that Emerson set up two qualifications that 
had become impossible at almost the very 
moment when he uttered them. The retire: 


ment of John Quincy Adams in 1829 from 


: 
irom 


the 
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he ealled ‘‘the perpetual motion and 
eares’’ of the President’s office 
the line of public men associated 
the making of the nation and with 
. because of special fitness. He was 
ast scholar in the White House for 
ny a day. Andrew Jackson of Ten- 
. and his followers came in with new 
pts of publie life and service. From 
r day almost to our own public evi- 
. of scholarship and special prepara- 
have been a bar to elective office in a 
‘racy Where any man was qualified by 
‘counting of votes. A few months be- 
Emerson spoke the presidency had 
been assumed by a manipulator of men 
trained in the factional strife of New York 
polities. To Jacksonian indifference to 
nything but personal loyalty Van Buren 
added the arts of a machine politician. 
The scholar in polities might be eulogized 
iter by Phi Beta Kappa orators, but they 
talked of something which had scarcely 
existed and had become impossible in the 
lemocracy that was taking color and char- 
acteristic attitudes as Emerson spoke. 
Equally futile was the call to indepen- 
lence from Europe. In the audience to 
which it was addressed were undoubtedly 
the first of a long procession ever in- 
reasing in numbers, who had made the pil- 
grimage to German universities. Ticknor, 
Motley, Baneroft and Longfellow had 
already made Gottingen their goal. They 
had come back imbued with the methods 
{ painstaking German erudition. Others 
terested, like them, in literature, philol- 
zy and history gave way in time to a still 
stream of those interested in 
mathematics and the sciences. The Ameri- 
can scholar became in the decades between 
Emerson’s oration and his own death in 
1882 the product not of a new American 
‘ulture but of German university training. 
Unly one of Emerson’s auditors, James 
Russell Lowell, remained primarily Ameri- 
‘an in his training, and even he made the 


broader 
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rounds of European universities on the eve 
of a Harvard professorship. And it was 


Lowell alone who sought the ear of the 
American electorate on public questions, 
and that only by the indirect route of the 
Biglow Papers and essays in the North 


American Review. 

So far as independence in scholarship 
was concerned, Emerson in 1837 was truly 
a voice crying in a wilderness. American 
scholarship had before it a long appren- 
ticeship to Europe in the ways of meticu- 
lous research and the effort to follow ob- 
served facts That the 
suecess and effect of this would in the long 
run be most patent and nationally signifi- 
cant in the physical sciences and biological 
sciences rather than in the social sciences 
was determined by three things. The 
European universities, despite their boasted 
were kept and 


dispassionately. 


academic freedom, safe 
sane under European monarchs and petty 
prinees in all the fields that touched public 
affairs, and the revolution of 1848 only em- 
phasized for the ruling class in Europe the 
wisdom of keeping the attention of profes- 
sors and their students confined to the dis- 
tant origins of human institutions and the 
study and exposition of the status quo. In 
the fields of polities, government and even 
history, continental European professors 
under Louis Philippe and Napoleon III or 
the German rulers, small and great, and 
then under Bismarck, knew before their 
appointment in what directions it was safe 
to explore freely. 

Even if this view of their 
century Lehrfreiheit is too unfavorable, 
the continental universities, imbedded in a 
political and social system alien to that of 
America, had little but method to impart 
to students of the social sciences from the 
western democracy. <As those methods 
could be and were best exemplified in his- 
tory, it is not surprising that in the group 
of studies that had to do with man in so- 
ciety the first German-trained American 


nineteenth 
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scholars were historians such as Motley and _ place in the twentieth century. 
Bancroft, and in the universities the first existed in many European countries | 
trained leaders of seminars were Andrew’ disappeared from their universities d 
D. White, Charles Kendall Adams and the years when you have been ear 
Herbert Baxter Adams in the field of his- Phi Beta Kappa key. His ultimate fat, 
tory. Even such a sport in American aca- America may be one of the major nat 
demic life as Henry Adams at Harvard in issues before many more annual 
the seventies used themes and methods in — have appeared before you. 
historical research that were Teutonic Other factors, however, determined ¢| 
rather than American. In all other fields American scholars should seek and Euro; 
the dynastic nationalism of Europe and the again with German universities in the 
self-satisfaction of an America given over should give training to large numbers j 
to acquisitive exploitation of apparently the natural sciences and medicine. Her 
inexhaustible resources and the political was a free field for scholarship where | 
appeal of short views and expedient poli- continents needed and quickly recognized 
cies combined to leave no place to learn and applied the results of the schol: 
or to apply scholarship in public affairs. work in the laboratory. It is true that 1 
Moreover, scholarship in America, theologians tried to save their cherishe 
whether native or foreign in training in ereeds by erying out that science was un- 
the fields of polities or economics, was dermining religion. But industry and 
not sure of its position in the nineteenth merce were more concerned with chemistry 
century if it disagreed with the existing than they were with creeds. Thi 
American political and economie order in geoisie and not the bishops ruled the ec 


any degree. Professor Perry at Williams nomic life of the new nations in Europe 
and William Graham Sumner at Yale, Science helped make eities throug 
who were opponents of protection in the contributions to industry, it helped 


eighties, were under constant fire as un- them by its contributions to crop prod 
fe men to instruct American youth. In tion and it made life in them possible }y 


Sale 


my sophomore year at Wisconsin, where its contributions to sanitation and its suc 


La Follette was beginning his career, cess in combatting epidemics. It ena! 

Richard T. Ely, professor of economies, nations to make war more efficiently and it 

subjected to a heresy trial before perfected surgery and aseptic treatment 0! 
because he explained social- the wounded through the opportunities 


his classes and wrote a harm- given it by these wars. Even a nation as 


Was 


less and still useful little book on soeial reckless in wasting its natural resources 
thinkers of the nineteenth century from men and materials as the United 
Saint-Simon to Marx and Lassalle. Three gave public lands to found state univers! 
years later President Andrews of Brown ties that would serve agriculture and t 
University created a tremendous furor in growing industries. American educators 
the East by favoring Bryan and free learned from Europe that these 
silver and shortly afterwards transferred could be accomplished only throug! ad 
to the chancellorship of the University vance in the basie sciences and put 
Nebraska. Clearly there was no place funds to better uses than Congress had 
yet for the independent, self-sustained ever intended or state legislatures dreamed 
Emersonian scholar in the social sciences But it was the European universities tha! 
in the America of the last century and it led the way. The German universities 
is yet to be proved that he has a secure serving the economie and industrial inter- 
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the new empire after 1870, enabled 
verhaul England and outstrip all 
America was Germany’s 
Emerson and his prescrip- 
scholar 


ountries. 
ipt pupil. 
or the American became 
r oblivion’’ as tasks for schoolboys 
ne English. The brooding Oversoul, 
ith all nature, had fled from Ameri- 
ls denuded of their forests, from 
s harnessed to mill wheels and 
es turned into food factories. ‘‘Man 
ne¢’’ had concentrated upon a test- 
or a ticker tape. 
erson lived to see American scholar- 
is we understand it well on the way 
a Harvard where Eliot 
taken charge and in Johns Hopkins 
and the beginnings of 
a few like Folwell of Minnesota 
uned in the state universities of the 
West. He did not live to see its 
‘haraeteristie expression. That was 
id for the twentieth century. 


it things in 


Gilman, 
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interests and cooperation were thus brought 
definitely into the consciousness of the 
American neophyte in scholarship. 

Many years later, in 1924, I was asked 
by one of the foundations to make a survey 
of the universities of central Europe. The 
purpose was to see what was necessary to 
save them from the debacle due to the col- 
lapse of their economic life and the fantas- 
tie inflation of their currency. In the 
execution of some of my own recommenda- 
tions, I was associated with Professor Coss 
of Columbia in an attempt to select a rep- 
resentative in each of the countries who 
would be a resident representative of the 
foundation to select fellows. I knew from 
my student days in Germany and France 
how much more difficult that task was in 
Europe than it would be in America. The 


reason was that professionally European 
scholars were still wholly individualistic. 
They had no effective national organiza- 


tions whose officers you could consult. 


Within any single university there was no 
idea of a department as we understand it, 
no cooperation and little common interest 
among men who with us would be in close 
association as departmental colleagues. I 
recall that in my Berlin student days two 
of my professors in the same department 
were engaged in a vigorous Federkrieg 


Perhaps that peculiar and typical and 
n-Emersonian characteristic of American 
arship in our own day may best be 
plified by ineidental experiences of 
wn. I recall that in a seminar on 
history its leader, Frederick 
wkson Turner, was commenting on 
ler’s ‘* History of the United States.’’ 
remarked that a few years before he 
reviewed it rather adversely and 
ided, ‘At the next meeting of the Ameri- 


ican 


over a moot historical point, the dating of 
an interview in Bismarck’s memoirs. In a 
seminar one professor referred to his col- 


in Historical Association I met the old 


eman and found him so charming that 
un not sure my review would have been 
uted had I known him first.’’ The 
on book reviews of personal acquain- 
e with the author is the apparent point. 
real one became clearer in the follow- 


league as a very industrious person but 
very mediocre in penetration and intellee- 
tual ability and therefore quite incompe- 
tent to judge the evidence. Then he 
gathered up his papers and bustled out, 
while I went into an adjoining room to hear 
a lecture by this dull and mediocre fellow- 


professor in the history department. How 
was organization and cooperation, appar- 
ently so easy and characteristic of Ameri- 
can scholarship, possible among scholars in 
whom such an attitude as I have illustrated 
was equally characteristic ? 


eminar on English constitutional his- 
under Professor Haskins, when we 

‘all advised at the outset of our careers 
join this same national organization of 
professional scholars in history. Organiza- 
‘ion and emphasis upon professional group 
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This contrast between the atmosphere of forty national organizations of the sp 
continental university halls and that of our ties in this field. Above even the most 
own campus can be illustrated by two other  clusive national organizations stand sy 
incidents. A few years ago the newly organizations like the Triple A. S. or | 
elected president of a great university came National Education Association with mar 
to Minnesota to spend a few days in obser- sections and a membership so numer 
vation. At the end of the first day he came that their annual meetings tax the hot 
into my office and said, ‘‘I want to ask capacity of the largest cities. Thei 
you three questions. The first is how do nificance is as organizations of scholars 
you get cooperation at the University of rather than as organizations of scholarshi 
Minnesota?’’ I broke down and confessed They are sometimes even cited as evidences 
that our staff was just that kind and that of the extent to which America tends ¢ 
you could pick up cooperation on the run’ divert or dilute scholarship by organiza 
almost anywhere on the Minnesota campus. _ tion. 

The other incident was the pleasure of They are not so significant of what 

entertaining as a guest three weeks ago a_ really happening in research and investi 
seaboard scholar who had assumed execu- gation as are three great and more recent 
tive responsibiity in an important piece of organizations which might be compared t 
cooperative research. On the advice of all holding companies, yet with independe: 


those he had asked he had come to Min- operating functions of their own carried o1 


nesota to get first-hand information on the over long periods and uniting in coopera- 
major problem confronting him in his new tive study many scholars of diverse disci- 
responsibility—that of securing collabora- plines upon great and many-sided | 
tion. My experiences are not unique nor is lems. They are not only attempts 
the situation on the Minnesota campus one organize scholars but to organize scholar 
that could not be duplicated in other uni- ship. They have assumed the high respo 
versities. Their interest lies in the fact sibility of planning major movements along 
that they are typical. They epitomize what a wide front and of mobilizing all specia 
any objective observer would perceive was ties and many specialists within th 
a truly characteristic feature of American main into a unified attack upon unsolved 
scholarship and its approach to its task problems. They seek to cross-fertilize spe- 
to-day. eialism by cooperation between allied dis- 
The chief feature that such an observer ciplines. They command  considerab 
of present-day American scholarship would funds when any major attack is plan 
note is organization on a grand seale and in and they support and direct the traini 
every discipline and in the many subordi- of younger scholars by extensive systems 0! 
nate divisions into which specialization has resident and traveling fellowships. TI 
divided all the major fields of research. have headquarters and permanent secr 
These organizations on a national basis tariats that formulate plans for genera 
by subjects are crossed and recrossed by staff approval and then keep the lines 
regional and state and local organizations attack and the supporting funds in moti! 
in the same fields. A national organization These three organizations for nation 
of physicists or chemists or historians is planning in scholarship are the Nationa 
only the most manifest form of scholars’ Research Council in the field of the phys 
organization. Each in turn is broken up cal and_ biological sciences, the > 
into many more. Biology in its two great Science Research Council, an incorporation 


divisions, animal and plant, has nearly of three representatives from each ol 
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societies in history, economies, 
science, sociology, anthropology, 
vy and statistics, and the American 
of Learned Societies, which in- 
number of fields in the social sci- 
id adds the humanities in the widest 
cluding philosophy, languages and 
-e and archeology. To these might 
| the recently reorganized Ameri- 
Among them 
the 


They have 


incil on Edueation. 


ur divide and inelude whole 


‘ American scholarship. 
some 


nt membership, common 


ties and an oeceasional unofficial ob- 


from one group attending the ses- 

s of another. They are clearly not 
s, except that some unkind interpreter 
at I said to Sigma Xi a year ago 

vht point out that the constituencies of 
National Research Council are bent on 
ting the world faster through discoy- 
| invention than the social scientists 
mankind to the necessary 
ces; and all that may be left, if the 
resulting strain blows up civilization, is 
that the archeologists from the Council of 
Learned Societies will have the melancholy 
pleasure of gathering up and labeling the 


Ss 4 
Tem 
adjust 


lragments. 

Coincident with these organizations of 
scholarship and even preceding them is 
of an even more dis- 
American manifestation, that of 
vealth combined with faith in education 
nd scholarship—I mean the great foun- 
lations set up in many cities but cen- 
New York. The total 
than one hundred and ten 
ave an aggregate endowment approxi- 
mating a billion, and I do not believe 
we are yet at the end. In no other age 
t land have such tremendous funds been 
obilized for the support of research and 
training and application of scholar- 
They are organized like great uni- 
versities without faculties. They do not, in 
ie main, operate directly in research and 


establishment 
tinetly 


tering chiefly in 


« 


of more 


ry 


ship. 
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teaching but rather make possible the pro- 
vrams and efforts of scholars in other uni- 
versity organizations or in national groups 
such as the major ones mentioned above. 
Their place in the picture of American 
scholarship is well in the foreground and 
their responsibilities for its future develop- 
ment equal or exceed their great resources. 
To be a trustee or responsible staff member 
of such a foundation is a place of power in 
determining the future of American educa- 
tion that finds no parallel in the cultural 
The 


policies and decisions of the great founda- 


or social life of any other nation. 


tions are determining in our day almost as 
much as the universities to what extent the 
mobilized scholars of America, not the in- 
dividual prophet of Emerson’s vision, will 
make an impress upon American civiliza- 
tion and institutions in the twentieth cen- 
tury. As the operations of many of the 
ereatest of these foundations are not lim- 
ited to our own country and their funds 
are being allotted to mature scientists and 
to scholars in training in all lands, their 
ultimate influence is limited to no century 
and to no one nation. 

The contrast between the 
scholar of Emerson’s vision and the one we 


American 


know to-day as a contributor to cooperative 
researches would be complete only if we 
deseribed some of the many far-flung in- 
vestigations now in progress. One might 
choose any field within the compass of the 
three major organizations. I think first of 
the study of sex directed by the National 
Research Council. 
experience of a man of wealth on a grand 
jury that had to investigate prostitution. 
Appalled by what he had learned, he set 
aside a sum to investigate the biological 
rather than the social aspects of a basic 
phenomenon of life. That study to my 
knowledge has been under way for ten 
years. Its centers and cooperating scholars 
are as far separated as New York, Chicago 
California. This like the 


Its origin lies in the 


and study, 
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equally significant one on drug addiction, scholarship. The effort has been p: 

is planned and coordinated by a competent to describe its most characteristic ) 
advisory committee. The contributors are feature in our day. Nor is expositio, 
not mere subordinates or cogs in a machine. this feature meant in any sense to be exal} 
They are outstanding scholars in many tion. I do not believe that sch 
fields whose independence is jealously begins at forty, that nothing ean 
guarded but whose labors fit into the joint or is being done until forty schola 
enterprise. In the seventeenth century a_ enlisted in cooperative research 
French scholar like Du Cange might under-_ problem. What we have seen is a ty) 
take single handed a dictionary of medieval and in general a commendable efi 
Latin. In our day, its revision is the co- America, more distinctly than in any 
operative task of hundreds of scholars in land, to overcome the disadvantages 
many lands. Sixty years ago von Ranke, treme specialization when faced with s 
single-handed and half-blind, began a and scientific problems so complex 
‘‘History of the World’’ in his eighty-first they yield to the efforts of no one 1 
year. At his death ten years later he had _ one discipline. We may recognize ¢! 
reached 1500 in nine stout volumes. A_ vantages, the sheer necessity of such 1 
similar task undertaken seriously to-day zation without worshipping at th: 
involves scores of scholars in many lands _ of a statistical column, without feedi: 
combining to produce the serried volumes _ scholarly spirit solely on raw data, | 

in the Cambridge history series. The minimizing the flash of a single scholar’s 
Social Science Research Council, now ten intuition or the devotion or achievements 
years old, has expended in that decade of the lone seeker after truth. But » 
three million dollars, most of it in support we have done that we do not escape t 
of cooperative studies of the social and conviction that we have been review 
economic problems confronting American all these evidences of organized scholars 
society. and organized scholarship a cha 


The annual reports of these organiza- and significant manifestation of our 


tions, significant as they are, present but tional life. To my mind its significan 
a partial picture of organized research in does not lie in the field of scholarship a! 
America. One finds it on every great The attention of any student of socia 
campus where endowments or gifts are at Iution who is scanning the horizon for 
the disposal of the university staff organ- of planning and indications of the rdl 
ized in councils, committees and institutes. individualism in the future might wi 
Certainly no one at the University of Min- sider the tendeney that is reveal 
nesota should want for examples when so scholars, who by tradition and traini: 
many of the staff are in service on na- the most individualistic group in al 
tionally planned researches and where our and all nations. 
Employment Stabilization Institute has For two sufficient reasons I have dra‘ 
viven in the past three years a brilliant no comparison between what Emerson said 
example of the coordinated effort of many of the scholar in his relations to his fe 
men and disciplines in studying such a dis- men and their problems and the place 
turbing phenomenon of the capitalistic sys- the present-day scholar in public life 
tem as the insecurity of labor and the equal _ the first place, Emerson is here more Eme! 
insecurity of heedless industries. sonian than at almost any other point ™ 
No one would accept what has been said his address and chiefly concerned with 1 


myer 


‘ . ‘ os 
to-night as a complete picture of American _ effect of such contact on the scholar s 1! 
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rresence of a ‘‘Man Thinking.”’ 


In the second place, the theme as it 
be interpreted to-day is far too vast 
paragraph and too important from 
lpoint of the scholar and the public 
whed and dropped. 
Phi 


- free to start with some other address 


I commend it 
future seta Kappa speaker 
Emerson’s. 

e opening of this address I asked 
ve sought to answer certain questions 
of 1837. Its 

ilosophy explained how it affronted 
in the smug Unitarian Harvard audi- 


rr} 


he eriteria Emerson set up for the 


historic address 


r, the training he outlined, were those 
s own philosophy, not of scholarship 
understood it then or have under- 
The char- 
have 


ind exemplified it since. 
felt 
been 


essential in 

the 
‘ican scholarship in the last eentury. 

‘remains the question I did not ask. 

however, its proper place at the con- 

f any such address as this to young 


tics he no 


characteristics of 


sense 


rs. What significance have the words 
rson to you, to any reader a century 
Certainly it is something to rise even 
noment to new intellectual levels with 

poet and essayist. That elevation 
spirit Emerson’s address shares with 
it literature. It is sheer gain to 
as you do in reading his words, in 
Such 
‘so few, so precious, so in danger of 
overwhelmed by the turbid floods of 
and print that we must seek them 


ENGLISH LABOR PARTY AND 
EDUCATION 


the Labor Party Conference recently held 
thport, England, Sir Charles P. Trevel- 
presenting the labor and edueation see- 
the executive report, urged that the short 
n-controversial discussion of the topie 


ud not be mistaken by anybody as indi- 


th 
f 


labor party. 


otine 


NY 


lack of its importance in the eyes of 
He stated that the report was 
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out and turn aside with them into quiet 
bypaths where we can hear their voices. 
When we do, it is to listen to one who inter- 
prets to us our own noblest impulses, our 
It that 
Emerson ean still do for each of us aceord- 


abiding heart’s desire. is this 
ing to the measure of our spiritual apper- 
ception. 

We turn from all the triumphs of a cen- 
tury of scholarship in ways unknown to 
reaffirm that the 
Ameriean scholar to-day, to-morrow, must 
What he claimed for the scholar’s 


Emerson to with him 
be free. 
sake alone we claim for the sake of civili- 
zation itself in a world where nation after 
Think- 


And this because 


nation has condemned the ‘‘Man 
ing’’ to silence or exile. 
his greatest power is not to change the 
material world but to change states of 
mind. If stupidity and dumb acquiescence 
are the price of physical survival they are 
equally a sentence to spiritual torpor and 
death. 
being solved by the cooperation of 


The complexities of science are 
free 
scholars. The complexities of our political 
and social life can be solved only by the 
cooperation of free men, of free men think- 
ing. If the American scholar to-day can 
be assured the freedom that 
manded as his birthright, a freedom that 


Emerson de- 


all ages have shown is even more essen- 
tial to the orderly evolution of society, 
then, and then only, will ‘‘ this continent 

fill the postponed expectation of the world 
with something better than the exertions of 
mechanieal skill.’’ 





definite and strong, but that a longer restate- 
ment of the party’s whole educational policy 
would be issued by the executive committee 
under the title of “Education Power.” A 
summary of Sir Charles’ remarks, as reported 


in 


in The London Times Educational Supplement, 
follows: 


The public ought to know that the labor party 
stood for big changes in the national education 
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age to 16 in 
freeing of 
schools at 
* class dis- 


the im- 


ones by drastie 


and of the standards 

mn; for drastic 

lings among the schools, 
books and eur- 

e extension through 

and school feed 

part in our 

these things could 

mn, though 


raising the 


vernment came into office with 
rgies would be absorbed at onee 
nationalizing the banks, the land, 
ther industries. There should be 
intention of the party to lay 
lations of an equal system of education 
The whole system had to be reshaped and 
teaching profession reorganized, but to do all 
these things at once would require Parliamentary 
time, and that might divert attention from the 
great things educationally which might be done at 
once through administration. In the Labor Gov- 
ernment of the future the minister of education 
ought to be more important than the minister of 
war. He ought to have under his control all the 
universities and public schools and the whole of the 
educational systems. As a party they had made up 
their minds that the economic revolution which they 
were planning and plotting at that conference had 
to be accompanied by a mental growth in the popu- 
lation such as demanded a higher and more uni- 
versal system of education. The program to 
achieve that end was not speculative, it was a 
mandate to the next Labor Government for imme- 
diate action. 

Three composite amendments to which the Cam- 
bridge University Labor Party was a party either 
as mover or seconder were accepted in principle by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan for inclusion in the extended 
report. They provide for the elimination of all 
teaching calculated to. encourage militarism or im- 
perialist ideas; for passing all children of all 
classes through the publie primary schools, and for 
securing equal access of all persons to the universi- 
ties, the sole condition being intellectual capacity. 


The edueation report was then approved, but 
before the vote was put there was an echo of 


possible trouble in store over the religious issue 


in education. Sir Charles Trevelyan, speakino 
in reply to an amendment, which was late; 


drawn, considered it important, but a d 


COURSES IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA. 
TION IN THE HARVARD 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

THE Harvard Business School annow 
cently the inauguration of a program 
administration, designed primarily to prey 
students for the business aspects of pub 
vice. In addition the new program, w! 
been under consideration for some yea 
supply necessary background for men ent 
private business by training them to dea! 
questions arising out of the relation 
government and business. 

A two-year curriculum is being set 
verging from the established courses in busi: 
administration at the middle of the first 5 
work for those desiring to specialize, but 
ing all men, whether or not specializing i: 
lie administration, an opportunity to el 
courses giving a foundation in the business 
peets of government and in the relationship | 
tween the two. 

A substantial beginning in this work wil 
offered to a limited number of men enterin 
the extra session beginning January 2 
for graduation in June, 1936. In addition, me: 
who entered this fall will be able in their second 
year to lay a foundation in government subje 
from courses in the new field. 

In connection with the regular work in privat 
business, new courses will be organized in pul 
lie administration, the agricultural industries 
and the relations of government to business 
Close cooperation will be maintained betwee! 
the school and the departments of economics ant 
government in the university in providing 
background in the general problems and in the 
theory of government. 

Wallace B. Donham, dean of the school, in 
commenting upon the proposed plan said 
part: 


The creation of this program in public adn 
tration is the result of several years 
preparation on the part of the faculty. 
directly out of the belief that further oppor™ 
to study the interrelations of business an‘ 


f gov 


ment and the business problems ot 
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provided if men entering business are to 
ximem value to business and of greatest 
service to the community. 
ganization of this program in public ad- 
m is made possible by a recent modifica- 
by William Ziegler, Jr., donor of the 
William Ziegler Memorial Fund established by him 
school in 1927, which makes income from 
indation available for the new objectives. 
4 professor of public administration will be ap- 
nted under this fund. 
school intends to conduct this new program 
, such a manner that men electing the new work 
in every case take a large proportion of their 
structica in courses primarily emphasizing pri- 
te business in order that they will be prepared 
enter business, if they desire, either at once or 
r a period in government service. Such men 
| be more and more useful to private business. 


When the Harvard Business School was 
founded in 1908, it was originally conceived as 
a School of Publie and Private Business, but 
the idea of direet preparation for government 
services was abandoned as offering at the time 
too restricted possibilities for graduates. In 
offering a program in publie business to-day, in 
addition to its training for private business, the 
school is earrying out one of the objectives for 
which it was originaliy planned. 


TEACHER TRAINING AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF VERMONT 

Tue University of Vermont has made an im- 
portant announcement with reference to its 
future plans for teacher training. For many 
vears it has maintained under its College of 
Arts and Sciences a four-year course for teach- 
ers leading to the degree of bachelor of science 
in education. The graduates of this course have 
been able to qualify either for secondary or for 
elementary school teaching. The university has 
also offered a two-year course for elementary 
school teachers, under the difection of its de- 
partment of edueation. 

In the past the articulation of this course with 
the requirements for the B.S., in the case of 
those who wished to continue their studies and 
obtain a degree, has presented a difficult prob- 
lem. The official statement, given out by the 
university, is as follows: 


The University of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College announces that commencing with the 


college year 1934-1935 the present two-year teacher 
training curriculum will be extended so as to pro- 
vide for two more years of teacher training, thereby 
resulting in a complete four-year elementary edu- 
eation curriculum. Through this arrangement, a 
student who satisfactorily completes the prescribed 
four-year course will be awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Education. The candidate for this 
degree will be recommended to the Committee on 
Degrees by the head of the Department of Educa- 
tion and the committee in turn will make their 
recommendations to the Board of Trustees. 

The two-year curriculum was established in 1921 
at the request of the State Board of Education and 
has been continued since that date. Only such 
modifications have been made as have been agreed 
to by the university and the State Board of Edu- 
eation. The inauguration by the university of the 
extension of the present two-year course, thereby 
providing a complete four-year elementary educa- 
tion curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Education, will enable those who so desire to 
complete their teacher training at the university 
rather than to be obliged to go outside the state 
for that purpose. Graduates of other two-year 
teacher training schools, either in Vermont or in 
other states, will be admitted to the third year of 
this curriculum provided they present recommenda- 
tions and credits that are satisfactory to the uni- 
versity. The development of this curriculum will 
not in any way affect the four-year teacher train- 
ing curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education. Students who are candi- 
dates for the new degree will be eligible for aid 
from university funds on the same basis as any 
duly enrolled candidate for any other degree. 

In formulating its building program, consider- 
ation is to be given to the development of the De- 
partment of Education into what may eventually 
prove to be a School of Education. 


THE SCHOOL FOR WORKERS IN IN- 
DUSTRY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

More than 13,000 citizens of Wisconsin have 
taken part in the five events which made up the 
program for 1933-34 of the School for Work- 
ers in Industry at the University of Wisconsin, 
according to a report made public recently by 
Dr. Alice Shoemaker, director of the school. 

The total cost to the university for carrying 
on the school during the year was $4,720. This 
amount provided for classes in economies in 
nine Wisconsin cities, with a weekly attendance 
of 275 citizens; sponsored talks on economic 
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ubjects at union meetings, with a total atten- gram of educational work for childr 
dance of 10,500 persons; institutes held in four year, according to a statement made by H 
Wisconsin cities with a total attendance of H. F. Jayne, director of the museum. 
2,800; a training center for FERA teachers at The program, which will include thre: 
; iring the summer, attended by rate projects designed to encourage an 
and women, and the regular six-week in art and archeology among children 


chool for workers, which had an at- in age from six to fifteen, will be unde: 
direction of Eleanor M. Moore, a membe) 


JU students. 


in economies and general educa- museum staff who has returned from (z 


tion were held in the cities of Green Bay, La slovakia, Rumania and Hungary, wh 


C aver Dam, Kenosha, Sheboygan, studied for three months in the Inter 
Waukesha, acine, Oshkosh and Madison. School of Art. 
» ejties ranged from 20 to 60 The extensive collections of the museu 
and according to the report, been drawn upon to transform the two 
versal enthusiasm and apprecia studios into temporary homes of the § 
these classes, talks on economic American Indians, and in these rooms, beg 
Milwaukee. ning on October 27 and continuing unti Apr 


questions were given in 
6, children’s classes in pottery, wood carving, 


A feature of the winter program were the 
labor institutes held in Milwaukee, Sheboygan, modeling and water color paimting will be con 
Madison and Kenosha, at the request of and ducted every Saturday morning by experienced 
teachers. 

A second project for children wil] be th 
“How-to-Make-It Club at Home,” the members 
of which will receive from the musi 
monthly intervals complete materials and dir 


with the cooperation of the central labor bodies. 
he institutes lasted from three to five days, 
and many well-known teachers, including mem- 
bers of the faculty of the university, spoke on 
current economic topies. 
The scope of the 1934 summer session was 
enlarged by the addition of two government 


projects. The University of Wisconsin was 


tions for making unusual and _ interesting 
jects used by past civilizations or prin 
peoples in various countries. 

The list of eight objects to be made in 
an Eskimo hunter’s helmet, Babylonian queen’: 
jewelry, Tewa Indian mask, Egyptian pen ar 
ink case, Maya flower pot, South Sea Island 
brush, Japanese fish kite and South A: 


chosen as one of a half-dozen leading educa- 
tional institutions as a training center for un- 
employed teachers who are to be used in the 
FERA workers’ education program for the 
coming winter. The territory covered by the 


includes Michigan, Minnesota, North P@? Pipes. 


Finally, there will be special junior member 
ships to whose holders there will be mailed ea 
month, from November to April, an entertain 
ing story about people in foreign countries 
In addition, these junior members wil! receiv 
one how-to-make-it gift during the year, and 
two admission cards for the museum’s 


center 
and South Dakota, besides Wisconsin. 

The second government project was the addi- 
tion of a unit of 55 unemployed women work- 


ers to the school for workers, increasing the 
total enrolment to 90 for the six-week courses 
in economies, English and history. 

The Wiseonsin School for Workers celebrated <"~, ; 
its tenth anniversary last summer with a week- junior entertainment. 


festivities, which brought back to the LICENSING MOTION PICTURES IN 
campus former students from ten cities and NEW YORK STATE 


from seven of the nine previous sessions. THE Motion Picture Division of 
Education Department reviewed and 


end of 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE MU- ; aes : 
SEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 1,769 films during the year beginning July 4 
PENNSYLVANIA 1933, and ending June 30, 1934, according to t 


Wirn the completion of an additional junior annual report submitted by Irwin Esmond 
studio the University Museum of the University rector of the division, to Commissioner °! Edu 
of Pennsylvania will greatly expand its pro- cation Frank P. Graves. Of these Bt 
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Fifteen 
rejected entirely, of which two 


ipproved with eliminations. 
yele 


revised and approved with elimina 


revenue to the state for the year 
to $170,670.79. 


{97.88 and expenditures were $60,- 


Receipts for the year 
[he net revenue is $8,973.32 greater 
year’s revenue. Since the organization 
tion Pieture Commission in 1921 the 
profit to the state over and above all 
wes has been $1,688,764.63. 

tion Pieture Division is charged with 


\! 
vi 


reviewing and licensing of motion 
xcept news releases, previous to ex- 
n New York State. 
luty of inspecting theaters or any place 


It is also charged 


‘tion picture films are exhibited, stored, 
ised, for the purpose of ascertaining 
uch films have been licensed, the license 
; displayed on the sereen in accordance 
statute and the eliminations have been 
of the division. 


irsuant to directions 


md reports: 


that 8,362 reels of film were reviewed 
year, that 15 pictures were rejected 

nd that 2,195 eliminations were made on 
grounds, will give some idea of the 

f work that is done. During the entire 
this division has been in operation, we 
eeded in keeping off the screen pictures 

g prostitution, venereal white 
narcotic drugs, unnatural love, steriliza- 
n, and films destructive of our form of 

nt. We have also eliminated a very great 

r of scenes of lust, crime, indecency and im- 
as well as scenes that are inhuman and 


disease, 


linistering the motion picture law, the 
Picture Division has always kept in mind 
ngs and procedure of the courts in con- 


ng and applying similar language used in 


tes ver 


courts have been ealled 


We have consistently 


the 
cise jurisdiction. 
ned a sane, conservative and constructive 


which 


nistration of the motion picture law in this 


In doing this, we have acted carefully under 
itute to the end that our actions may be 


y defensible if called in question either before 


lissioner of Edueation or before the 


‘he 2,195 eliminations are classed as follows: 


ndecen} 


, 538; inhuman, 79; tending to incite to 
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511; immoral or 


morals, 752; sacrilegious, 15. 


crime, tending to corrupt 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD'S 
GRANT TO NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


New YorK UNIVERSITY has received an emer 
geney grant of $50,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board to conduct a program of teacher 
training and research in connection with the 
New 
A part of the grant will be used to 


emergency adult education activities in 
York City. 
strengthen the administrative and supervisory 
staff conducting the work in adult edueation. 

The program will be under the direction of 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, acting director of the 
Division of General Edueation, and will be 
planned and conducted in cooperation with Dr. 
L. A. Wilson, assistant state commissioner for 
vocational education, who is in charge of emer 
veney education for New York State; Superin 
tendent Harold G. Campbell, Associate Superin 
tendent William E. Grady and Dr. Morris E. 
Siegel, director of evening and continuation 
schools, all of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 

According to Chancellor Harry Woodburn 
Board’s emer- 


Chase, the General Education 


geney grant will supplement the $1,500,000 of 


relief funds which has been appropriated for the 
State Adult Education project in New York 
City. It will enable New York University to 


continue and extend the “in-service” training of 
1,200 New York adult 


emergency teachers and supervisors started at 


more than education 


the university last summer. The grant also pro- 
vides for a study of the character and results of 
the New York emergency education program 
which is expected profoundly to affect practises 
in adult education throughout the country and 
safeguard the future work of adult education in 
New York City. 

Actual work under the grant will be started 
when the immediate supervision of emergency 
education is transferred from the State Depart- 
ment of Education to the City Board of Educa 
tion, according to Dr. Dearborn. 

Dr. Dearborn is at present assisting in the 
organization of a staff of supervisors for special 
fields, ineluding art, music, dramatics, payroll 
and statisties, and leisure time activities, which 
will be composed of men and women regularly 
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employed by the state and city departments of 
education, supplemented by special supervisors 
provided for by the grant from the General 
Kducation Board. 

Dr. Dearborn pointed out that limitations in 
the use of relief funds make it impossible to 
employ the quantity of men and women needed 
for the administration and supervision of the 

lult education program or to provide the 
amount of in-service education of teachers, lead- 
ers and supervisors that is imperative if high 
standards of instruction are to be maintained. 
Neither can relief funds be used to provide the 
research work needed to guide in making 
changes in the programs from time to time in 
terms of actual adult needs and to evaluate the 
year’s work. All these important factors will 
now be made possible by the subvention of the 


General Edueation Board. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY TEACHERS 

Tue National Council of Geography Teachers 

will meet in Philadelphia on December 26 and 


wed 


af 


Wednesday morning will be devoted to dis- 
; g 


cussions of geographic field work and its rela- 
tion to planning toward better utilization of 
natural resources. The session will open with a 
paper by Earl Hanson, of the Water Resources 
Section of the National Resources Board, who 
will discuss geographie research in national 
planning. The morning program includes re- 
ports of specific field work as it now is being 
carried on in given college, high-school and 
elementary classes, and suggestions for making 
use of further opportunities for such work. 


The Wednesday afternoon discussions y; 
center on “Developing Independence in the 
of Geographic Tools.” An hour will be ¢ 
in the afternoon, in which a large group 
council members will participate in an attey 
to answer briefly specifie questions which a 
being received from teachers in many seet 
of the country about the teaching of geogra, 
Questions for discussion should be sent to { 
director, Miss Erna Grassmuck, State Teacly 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

The Thursday morning session will st 
urban studies. Professor Preston James, of 
University of Michigan, and Professor Ley 
F. Thomas, of Washington University, §; 
Louis, are representative of those who yw 
present content studies, based on recent 
search in specific cities. They will be follow 
by a discussion of “Organizing Urban Mat 
rial for Classroom Use” by Miss Ruby Harris 
and other specialists in this field. 

Dr. William Scott Gray, of the Universit 
of Chicago, who has recently made a study 
the education of teachers, will be the guest o! 
honor and the first speaker on Thursday after 
noon. This session will be devoted to “Teache 
Education.” Dr. George F. Howe, of Nev 
Britain, Connecticut; Dr. Leonard O. Packa: 
of Boston, and Miss Pearle Blood, of Towso: 
Maryland, will also speak. Specialists in p 
moting the progress of the in-service teachers 
of geography will speak on this aspect 
teacher education. 

At the banquet, on Thursday evening, 
speaker will be Dr. Isaiah Bowman, directo! 
of the American Geographical Society of Nev 
York City. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


WILLARD I, GiVENS, superintendent of schools 
at Oakland, Calif., was elected secretary of the 
National Edueation Association by the board of 
trustees at a special meeting in St. Louis on No- 
vember 10. He succeeds J. W. Crabtree, who 
has been seeretary since 1917, and who has 
reached the age of retirement, having been born 
on April 18, 1864. Mr. Givens will take charge 
of the national headquarters in Washington on 
January 1. All members of the board of trus- 
tees were present at the meeting. These are: 
Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent of schools 


at Newport News, Va., chairman; Henry Les! 

Smith, dean of the School of Education of | 

diana University, now president of the N. E. A. 
Joseph M. Gwinn, technical adviser of the pu 

lie schools of San Francisco; A. L. Whitte 
berg, secretary of the State Examining Boa! 
for Teachers’ Certificates, Springfield, Illino 
and Edgar G. Doudna, secretary of the Boar 
of Normal School Regents of Wisconsin. 


Dr. CuHarues S. Miniter was formally inst2! 
as president of the State Teachers Colles 





17, 1934 
rv Rock, Pa., on November 10. Dr. 
% Ross will be installed as president of 
. State Teachers College at Edinboro, Pa., on 
ember 24. 

SHELTON JOSEPH PHELPS was installed on 
November 9 as president of Winthrop College 
+ Rock Hill, South Carolina. Dr. Phelps sue- 

; Dr. James P. Kinard, now president emer- 
who served after the death of the first 
resident of the college, Dr. David Baneroft 
.. Rurus B. von KiLEINSMIp, president of 
University of Southern California, has been 

n the degree of doctor of laws by DePauw 
ity. President von KleinSmid was head 

the departments of psychology and education 
:t DePauw from 1905 to 1914, prior to his elee- 
n as head of the University of Arizona. He 
; made president of the University of South- 


California in 1922. 


Tur degree of doctor of letters was conferred 
Dr. Arnold Woifers, formerly director of 
School of Polities in Berlin and visiting 

rofessor in the Department of Social Sciences 

t Yale University, at the Founder’s Day exer- 

ses at Mount Holyoke College on November 8. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
was given on October 1 to celebrate his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as librarian of the St. 
Louis Publie Library. About 125 members of 
the library staff and members of the Board of 
Directors and former board members attended. 
Charles H. Compton presided. Marion C. Early 
and John B. Edwards, of the board, spoke of 
the growth of the library system under Dr. 
Bostwick’s guidanee. Miss Marjorie Doud, chief 
ot the Readers’ Advisory Service, expressed the 
gh esteem in which Dr. Bostwick is held by 
mbers of his staff. 


Dr. Josian H. PenNIMAN, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and professor of En- 
gush literature, has been awarded the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor of France by the President 
of the French Republic. The award was made 
on the recommendation of the French Ambas- 
sador in recognition of Dr. Penniman’s services 
‘o French literature and Franeo-American intel- 
It was formally presented by 
Mareel deVerneuil, French consul general in 


ectual relations. 
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Philadelphia, at a brief ceremony conducted in 
Dr. Penniman’s office on November 14. 


Dr. MicHAEL DEMIASHKEVICH has_ been 
awarded by the French Government the title of 
Officier d’Académie and the decoration known 
as the Academie Palms. This honor is in reecog- 
nition of Dr. Demiashkevich’s scholarly con- 
tributions to the literature of comparative edu- 
cation. 

THE Academy of Physical Medicine at the 
recent New York meeting conferred the title of 


fellow of the academy upon Dr. Robert Tait 


McKenzie, physician and seulptor, professor of 
physical education at the University of Penn- 


sylvania. 

Dr. Marion R. TRABUE, professor of educa- 
tional administration and director of the Bureau 
of Research in the Department of Education of 
the University of North Carolina, has accepted 
appointment as director of a national research 
project which will attempt to reclassify occupa- 
tions and to develop new technique for fitting 
the unemployed into current work opportunities. 
The project is being sponsored jointly by the 
Social Science Research Council in New York 
City and the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. Dr. Trabue’s headquarters will be in 
Washington and branch bureaus will be estab- 
lished throughout the country. 

Dr. MAx Forster has been appointed visiting 
professor of English at Yale University. Dr. 
Forster has held university posts at Wiirzburg, 
Halle, Leipzig and Munich. He was for a long 
time one of the editors of the German Shake- 
speare Year Book, and is now first vice-presi- 
dent of the German Shakespeare Society. 


Dr. JosepH D. McGouprick, comptroller of 
the City of New York, will resume his position 
as professor of economies at Columbia Univer- 
sity after he leaves office on January 1. 


Dr. Frank P. GraHaM, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been appointed 
chairman of an advisory committee on eco- 
nomie security named by President Roosevelt to 
submit for his consideration a broad program 
covering the whole field of social problems. Dr. 
Grace Abbott, of the University of Chicago, for- 
merly chief of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, is a member of the committee. 
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A DINNER in honor of Mrs. Mary K. Simkho- Dr. BENJAMIN RaANp, librarian em: 
viteh, founder and director of Greenwich House, the Emerson philosophical library at 
New York City, was given on November 15, at University, died on November 9 at tly 
which Gerard Swope, president of the house,  seventy-eight years. Dr. Rand _ built 
presided. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt attended library of philosophy in Emerson H. 
the dinner and presented to the founder of the bridge, making it the most complete 


ettlement a check representing contributions its kind in North America. He had 


for furthering health and recreational activities assistant and instructor in philosophy 


of the settlement. vard in the days of William Jam 
Dr. Henry Pirney Van Dusen, dean of stu- Royce, George Herbert Palmer, George 


dents at the Union Theological Seminary, was tanya and Hugo Munsterberg and was 
elected a charter trustee of Princeton Univer- pointed librarian in 1906, retiring in 1933 be 
cause of his health. The library of philosop} 
was distinet from the Widener Library 


university. It was housed in a separate build 


sity at the annual meeting of the board of trus- 


tees held on October PAN 


Ip > Trpprerr oe » Se , ; 
Dr. Cuarces Tipperts, head of the School of ing and was accessible to all students. 


Business Administration of the University of ; 
Davip B. Ouiver died on October 21, 


days before he was to have observed 
a) hundredth birthday. The Public Ed 
Dr. JosepH S. Roucek, who has been visiting patietin of the Department of Public Instru 
professor of sociology in the Pennsylvania State tion of Pennsylvania savs: “Mr. Oliver’ 
™ 7 . «< < oe Oe . . live a 
College, has heen appointed lecturer mn social paralleled within a few months the first century 
studies in extension. In addition to his adult of free public education in the state 
education activities throughout the State of adoption. At the time of his death and 
« . . * atlil qaeaiuu 
ennsylvania, Dr. Roucek is also engaged in ex- , : 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Roucek is also engaged 1 fifty-four years preceding, he was an 
perimental educational work at the Rock View member of the Pittsburgh Board of Ed 


ya te ary . 
Penitentiary. a record probably unequaled in the U: 


Buffalo, has accepted a similar position at the 


University of Pittsburgh. 


Water H. Piston, assistant professor of States. One of his greatest contributions 
musie at Harvard University, has been granted public education in Pennsylvania was directio: 
leave of absence for the second half of the eur- of the drafting of the School Code of 1911.” 


rent academic year. Dr. Atice Hamun Hinman, formerly 
KeNNerH Binns, librarian of the Common- of the department of philosophy and psyel 
wealth Parliamentary Library at Canberra, ogy at Mount Holyoke College, died on Oct 
Australia, has returned from a visit to the ber 29 at the age of sixty-six years. Mrs 
United States and England where he investi- Hinman was the daughter of the R 
gated library methods and policies. Cyrus Hamlin, founder of Robert College, 


: , Istanbul, Turkey. 
Dr. WituiAM Marner Lewis, president of , , 


Lafayette College, and Dr. Robert C. Clothier, 
president of Rutgers University, were the 


L. ALLAN COMPTON, assistant profess 
physical education at Rutgers University 
a member of its physical education depart 


speakers at a dinner given on November 8 on 
since 1924, died on November 7 at the age 0! 


the occasion of the celebration of the one hun- 
dred and sixty-eighth anniversary of the found- thirty-two years. 

ing of Rutgers University. Proressor ABRAHAM OcHOA, director 0 
Ceiba College, Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 


Dr. JAMES Mark Ba.pwin, formerly pro- : ; 
killed in a duel on November 6. 


fessor of psychology at Lake Forest College, 
the University of Toronto, Princeton University A BRONZE plaque in memory of Charles Wi 
and the Johns Hopkins University, who has liam Eliot, formerly president of Harvard Un 
resided in Paris since 1912, died on November 8 versity, was presented to the university 00 
at the age of seventy-three years. November 8 by members of the Harvard Me- 

















Society. The plaque was placed in 
Holworthy Hall, where Dr. Eliot 
| undergraduate. Speakers at the 
n on the oceasion were Roger B. 
professor of history and_ political 
seph H. Beale, professor of law, and 
\[. Irwin, president of the memorial 
Eliot 


; toastmaster. 


Samuel Morison, professor of 
\M.ary E. Woo.uuey, president of Mount 
College, during the Founder’s Day 
announced a gift of $150,000 for l- 
wment from the Carnegie Corpora- 
in 1921 gave $75,000 for general 
and in 1930 $25,000 for the pur- 
woks for the library. 
will of the late Fred M. Preble, of 
_ Vt., Colby College received the sum of 
be added to the endowment funds of 
ege, $3,000 to establish the Fred M. 
Preble scholarship fund, and the residue of the 
tate, the extent of which is not yet determined. 
e sum of $1,900 is left to the Coburn Classical 
) be added to the endowment funds of 


ii 


SHC Ff 


Six Henry Fund Fellowships, each having a 
ie of £500, will be offered this year to Amer- 
students for a year’s study at Oxford or 
Universities. Candidates must be 
ed American citizens, men or women. 
Preference will be given to those who are in 
year of undergraduate work or who 
t started upon graduate work in a recog- 
ed college or university in the United States. 
lhe American Committee of Management con- 
sts of the following six trustees of the fund: 
sident James B. Conant, Jerome D. Greene 
( Dean A. Chester Hanford, who represent 
the Harvard Corporation, and President James 
Rowland Angell, Mr. Carl A. Lohmann and Mr. 
‘reorge Parmly Day, who represent the Yale 
( The choice of subject of study to 
be undertaken by a Henry Fellow is unre- 
stneted, provided the plan of work meets witb 
‘he approval of the committee of management 
and of the university to which the fellow is as- 
gned. Men fellows have a free choice of study- 
either Oxford or Cambridge Universities. 
Women may apply for appointment to any col- 
‘ege or school which regularly admits women to 
“epartments of study in these universities. 


D 


orporation. 


no at 
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Dr. H. W. StropHer, director of the depart 
ment of musie of Louisiana State University, 


has completed arrangements with the Mo- 
zarteum, Austrian National Conservatory in 


Salzburg, whereby two students from that school 
will be exchanged with two students from Louis- 
The 
The 


students will be chosen on a competitive basis. 


iana State University for a year’s study. 
plan will become effective in 1935-1936. 

Girts to Columbia 
$51,543.01 
This ineludes $25,000 from the Carnegie Cor 


aggregating 


University 
were announced on November 8. 
poration of New York, for the maintenance ot 
the Sehool of Library Service. 
of rheumatie fever, directed by Dr. Walter W. 
Palmer, of the School of Medicine, the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation contributed $10,000. <A 
group of donors founded an Italian Societies 
with $1,730. The 
from this will be used for research and study in 
the fields of Italian Another 
gave $370 for a study of racial and social differ- 
ences in mental ability, conducted under the 


For the study 


Endowment Fund ineome 


culture. group 


Council for Researeh in the Social Sciences. 


In neither England, France or the Seandi- 
navian countries has the depression been per- 
mitted to strike the blow at education that we 
have permitted in the United States, Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, says in a chapter on “Education Ham- 


strung” in his recent book entitled “America’s 
Hour of Decision.” “A sword hangs over edu- 
cation throughout the United States,” Dr. 


Frank writes. He also says that never before 
in the United States has a depression been per- 
mitted “to seuttle the schools and rape the in- 
tellectual resources of the national future.” 
Reviewing the effects of past depressions on 
education, Dr. Frank points out that the panic 
of 1837 ended in the renewal, not in the ruin, 
of the schools. Between 1837 and 1843, he notes, 
leading American states increased their support 
of edueation as much as 34 per cent. “The panic 
of 1857,” Dr. Frank continues, “left the schools 
unharmed. The panie of 1873, despite its sever- 
ity, did not result in any backward step in edu- 
cation. In 29 representative states, the financial 
support of the schools was averagely increased 
by more than 50 per cent. The depression of 
1893 did not reduce the support of the schools. 
The depression of 1907 did not tamper with the 
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public investment in education. And the de- tions.” The problem has been, not to find 


pression of 1922 saw no educational retrench- able and well-qualified applicants, but i re 
ment.” sufficient means to finance them, and in ‘aiie, 

Tue Carnegie Trust for the Universities of that the amount available should meet the rp 
Scotland in its thirty-second annual report, as quirements of the situation so far as possible. 
reported by Nature, directs special attention to the value of the individual awards for 1932-33 
the operation during the last five years of its Was reduced, fellows’ stipends being lowered 
schemes for the endowment of post-graduate re- from £300 to £250, senior scholarships from 
search. The principal scheme, under which £200 to £175 and other scholarships from £175 
fellowships, scholarships and grants are to £150; and it has now been found necessar 


] 


awarded, has now been operating for thirty — to place all scholarships on the uniform leye! o{ 
years, during which period scientifie investiga- £150. A welcome indication of better times js 


tion in the universities by 1,162 persons has afforded by the fact that resignations on account 
been subsidized by this means to the extent of of appointment to salaried posts have again be 
more than a quarter of a million sterling, the come numerous. Other financial aids to 
expenditure for the six quinquennia beginning search are provided by the trust in the form of 
1903-08 having been: £27,754, £35,698, £27,- grants towards the maintenance of the labora 
640, £39,465, £51,047 and £69,268. “What this tory of ihe Royal College of Physicians of Edin 
has meant to the enrichment of the intellectual burgh, amounting during the last quinquennium 
life of the Seottish universities may in part be to £9,369, and awards to university assistants 
inferred,” says the report, “from the fact that and lecturers devoting not less than half their 
the total publications received have numbered time to research, amounting during the same 
227 volumes and 2,002 other original contribu- period to £18,329. 


oad 


DISCUSSION 


PURPOSE OF THE COMMISSION ON which they had sought to accomplish it. It was 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE omitted, perhaps unfortunately, in the fina 
SCHOOLS printing of the volume because it was dispropor 

TuE article by Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, pro-  tionately long compared to the main document, 
fessor of educational administration in the Uni- because most of what it recited had been pul 
versity of Chicago, entitled “Questionable Ree- lished before and because it seemed certain that 
ommendations of the Commission on Social no one would question the purposes of the com 
Studies” in the issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY mission. Since a question has been raised, | 
for August 18 raises some questions about the hope that the preface may now be printed in t! 
problem and purpose of the commission. May journal. 


I ask you, therefore, to publish the enclosed A. C. Krey, 


Chairman of the Commission of 


statement which in a sense represents the com- 
the Social Studies in the Scl 


posite view of the commission on these ques- 
tions. It was prepared originally as the preface 
to the volume of “Conelusions and Recommenda- 
tions” of the report. As such it was submitted 


PREFACE ORIGINALLY PREPARED FOR THE VO! 
UME OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDA 
TIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAI 


for approval to all members. It was given its 
a 
STUDIES IN THE SCHOOLS 


final form at a meeting at which E. E. Day, G. 
S. Ford, C. E. Merriam, Jesse H. Newlon, G. S. This volume presents the conclusions of 

Counts and C. J. H. Hayes, as well as the Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools 
writer, were present. Whatever their differences sponsored by the American Historical Associa 
on other points, these members of the commis- tion. It marks the close of five years of stud} 
sion agreed upon this preface as indicating and deliberations. Perhaps it would be mor 
their conception of their task and the spirit in correct to say eight years, for those who plam 








) 
‘ 








stigation during the preceding three 


r 


eame members of the commission. The 
forts of social scientists and educators, 

ng two great fields of scholarship, are 
ised upon the problem of a more ade- 
eparation of American youth for ef- 
irticipation in the emerging society in 
they live and which they must shortly 


‘oblem, or host of problems, to which 
mission addressed itself arose out of the 
le changes that have bred new prob- 
a heritage to the new generation. The 
rram of training for participation in society 
e schools were largely following had 
d down at the beginning of the present 
Yet the society for which the pupils 
ing prepared was not static but dynamic. 
as and is undergoing many and far-reach- 
changes. A basie question before the com- 
ssion, therefore, was how much of this change 
as of a permanent character requiring a modi- 
fieation of the school program. There were in- 
duals who had predicted as early as 1910 
the school program must be altered to meet 
he changes which were already apparent to 
them, but at that time society at large was by no 
means convinced of that necessity. 

The material changes wrought by science and 
ts handmaiden, technology, were obvious. Ba- 
sically significant were the improvements in 
methods of communication which integrated the 
whole world. The constant improvement of the 
automobile and the rapid extension of its use to 
include virtually the whole population could not 
be without important consequences for society. 
To all this was added the development of the 
airplane, the cinema, the press and the radio, 
by means of which not only men and materials 
but ideas as well were being transmitted more 
rapidly and more widely. Nearly every field of 
industry had availed itself of the fruits of tech- 
nology either to inerease production or to pro- 
duce equally with more mechanical and far less 
manual labor. The material aspects of these 
changes were almost immediately appreciated 
and quite universally adopted. Only a few 
recognized the fact that such changes were 
bringing fundamental social changes as well. 
What these social consequences were, how fun- 
‘amental and far-reaching and to what extent 
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they called for modifications of government, 
business and social organization were .questions 
which had to be met, not avoided or too long 
postponed. 

If there were some who as early as 1910 felt 
the need of modification in the agencies of social 
control and direction, their vision was appar- 
ently lost in the blood-red mists of a world war. 
The emotional disturbances and social disloca- 
tions caused by that catastrophe clouded more 
years than the duration of the war itself. It 
was difficult, if not impossible, for even the most 
perspicacious to distinguish between temporary 
social disturbances due to the war and those 
more permanent shifts in value dependent on 
other factors such as the consequences of tech- 
nological development. It was not until the 
third decade of the century was well advanced 
that thoughtful people became generally aware 
of the magnitude, pervasiveness and perma- 
nence of the changes which had their beginnings 
about the opening of the century. A few startled 
and timid souls even suggested that research in 
natural science be arbitrarily halted until re- 
search in social science and its translation into 
suitable institutions and patterns of thought 
could be brought abreast of the world remade 
by the natural sciences and technology. 

Fortunately it is not possible, nor is it neces- 
sary, to halt research in natural science or ad- 
vance in technology. But the increasing strain 
involved when men think in old ways and live 
in a new world was an unavoidable challenge to 
educators. The answer was not obvious and the 
rewards of suécess in seeking it neither certain 
nor material, yet the challenge was accepted by 
a great influx of able youth into fields of social 
science research. Economics, political science 
and sociology expanded into many specialized 
forms. Recognized scholars in these fields were 
enabled by grants from educational foundations 
to devote themselves solely to research with the 
help of the more youthful scholars. The danger 
of futility resulting from a separated and lim- 
ited attack upon problems in which all the social 
sciences were concerned was early recognized. 
Coordination of this research was attempted by 
several agencies and at length strongly promoted 
through the organization of the Social Science 
Research Council. One of the early achievements 
of this cooperative research was the study of 
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“Comparative Civie Edueation,” which proved 
of great value to the present investigation. 

The national government had likewise come to 
recognize the importance of scholarly research 
into the conditions and trends of contemporary 
society. Under its auspices a series of investiga- 
tions were projected and earried out on a seale 
unprecedented in the history of this country and 
perhaps unequalled by any similar society at 
any time. In addition to the regular investiga- 
tions, such as the United States Census of 1930 
and the investigations of school problems by the 
United States Office of Education, there were ¢ 
number of commissions appointed by the Na- 
tional Exeeutive—the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment, the Committee 
on Recent Economie Changes and, finally, the 
President’s Research Committee on _ Social 
Trends, which reported early in 1933. In all 
these studies government and social science 
scholarship cooperated cordially and effectively. 

Whatever shortcomings may have appeared 
in the work of these commissions, they have 
given ample evidence of ability and courage. 
They represent a more comprehensive and schol- 
arly effort to appraise the conditions and trends 
of contemporary society than had ever been un- 
dertaken. The results of these investigations 
have yielded bodies of data for the guidance of 
authorities in government, business and social 
administration unparalleled in national history. 
They have been sufficiently impressive to eneour- 
age the hope that, if so much has been acecom- 
plished in so short a time, research in social sci- 
ence can be made to meet more adequately in 
the near future the challenge which a world 
transformed by science and invention has laid 
down. The results of all these investigations 
have enabled this commission to proceed with 
greater certainty on its task of recognizing the 
more permanent changes in our society and try- 
ing to prescribe a more effective program of 
education for our youth in dealing with them. 
To our present generation, whose patterns of 
thought were so largely formed by thinkers and 
edueators still one further generation removed 
from the world, these studies revealed one thing. 


That, however, was only part of the 
the easiest part. To arrange this materia] 
the shape and form through which our ¢! 
could go forth prepared, not for their 
fathers’ world, but for their own, was 
nitely greater and more difficult task. This ¢ 
manded not only the fruits of scholarship treat; 
with humility and patience, but also 
tical knowledge of the best in edueat 
method and management. No one could 
builder who did not know materials and hay 
vision of the thing he builded and one \ 
in impertance and responsibility was the t 
and administrator who prepared each ston 
its appointed place and lifted and fixed it 
to become a bearing member of a new e& 
tional structure. 

In the decade from 1920 to 1930 no | 
a thousand organizations of citizens whos 
bership was at least nation-wide recom: 
more or less extensive modification in 


gram of social education. Such development 


betokened not merely the traditional faith in t) 
force of education, but quite definitely 

the widespread recognition of education a 

if not the chief, instrument through whic! 
ciety could most effectively adapt itsel! 

and changing conditions. 

Fortunately, the schools had been underg 
many important modifications during 
years, some of which at least helped to meet 
additional demands. Most important o! 
modifications was the extension of the year 
universal education. Deseribed as a nat 
sixth grade education in 1917, the country at 
present time finds nearly all or most capabl 
academie education enrolled in high se! 
not also in junior college. Beside this chang: 
the schools, all the other changes, such as the 
provement in methods of instruction, espe 
in the earlier grades and methods of educatiot 
administration, important as these are, pale ' 
most into insignificance. For it is the additio! 
of these years to universal education that off 
to the schools the greatest prospect of 
the additional load which the increased comp!ex 
ity and quickened tempo of modern so 
have placed upon them. 

School authorities shared with other thous! 
ful citizens increasing awareness of the exter 
and depth of the social changes which 


) 


meeting 
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Few indeed among them did not try 
. needs, as these became known, with 
surees at their command. The more 
and actively they strove, the sooner 
ed that the problems with which they 
ie were so complex, so far-reaching, 
hool system had within itself the re- 
ifiicient to eope with them. 
lem lightened by the flood of de- 


Nor was 


‘om various groups of citizens which 
Though 
usually 


‘many and specific changes. 
pose of these demands was 
nd engaged the sympathy and approval 
hool authorities, the specifie changes 

were too often made without knowl- 
the technieal process of education nor 
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tional social science organizations and the one 
most intimately associated with the program of 
the schools, was asked to sponsor such an under- 
taking. Its 1925 


that a satisfactory treatment of the problem 


committee recommended in 


could only F mplished by a directing body 
which should include economists, political seien- 
tists, sociologists, geographers, scholars in edu- 
cational research, educational administrators, as 
well 
monwealth Fund provided sufficient funds for 
This 


plan was presented to the American Historical 


as historians. The trustees of the Com- 


the formulation of a plan on this basis. 


Association in December, 1926, and approved 
by it. The execution of the plan called for a 


sum of money beyond the resources of any, or 


te import of what was asked. More 
than not, adoption of the specific change 
led could only operate to defeat the very 
ch the group of citizens sought to serve. 
eir own efforts unavailing and the vol- 
“| aid of the many lay organizations 


all, of the scholarly associations represented. 
At this juncture the trustees of the Carnegie 
Corporation lent their support to the under- 
taking. After a preliminary grant to develop 
the plan in its practical details, the trustees of 
the Carnegie Corporation toward the end of 
ng, school authorities found it necessary 1928 voted sufficient funds to carry on the in- 
ielp elsewhere. 
s dilemma the school administrators 
to their national organizations for aid 
rection. National edueational associa- 
centers of edueational research, philan- 
organizations interested in education, all 
ed the appeal. School authorities ap- 
| also to the national associations of schol- 
neerned with the study of society. Like 
educational these also re- 
led, each separately and to the extent of its 
From all these sources school 


vestigation for the first year of its five-year 
program. The commission to direct the investi- 
gation was appointed by the American His- 
torical Association at the end of December of 
that year and began its work in January, 1929. 
The trustees of the Carnegie Corporation have 
continued their support by annual appropria 
tion to the completion of the program in 1933. 

Many members of the commission had been 
closely associated with antecedent efforts to deal 
with the problems involved in its work. Other 
members as well as some of these ware serving 


associations, 


resources. 


the vast national investigations of social 


conditions and trends conducted coneurrently. 


received suggestions and recom- in 
ns. Sinee, however, each of these or- 
They were able, therefore, to bring to bear upon 
the task of this commission immediately much 
of the findings of these other investigations. 


Others, as educational administrators, were deal- 


tions had worked separately upon a prob- 
mmon to all of them, their reeommenda- 
were overlapping, sometimes conflicting 
many respeets inadequate. There was 
ed for the effective coordination of all 
concerned in the major 
lem of social education. 
he situation ealled for another effort which 
ld somehow bring together the resources of 


ing at every level of the educational seale with 
The c¢om- 


work by a 


the problems facing the commission. 
mission was thus fortified 
knowledge of the trends of contemporary so- 
ciety and of exigent problems it laid daily upon 


nt elements 
in its 


the educator. 

Under these the 
was able from the outset and throughout its in- 
vestigation to take a broad conception of its 


scence and edueational research in a 


circumstances, commission 


‘ed attack upon the problem of educating 


} 


uth of the land for participation in the 
‘y of a new and puzzling age. The Amer- 


Historical Assoeiation, oldest of the na- work. The purely technical or professional 
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he social sciences in 


the 


schools could only be 


study of teaching of t 
a part of its inquiry. 
Nor could it confine its operations to a corre- 
spondingly narrow examination of public edu- 
n the contrary, it was forced to direet 

10t only to prob ems of a peda- 

but also to the most profound 


considerations of the history and policy of the 


nation in its world setting, to the relation of 
wiety, to the conflicts and tensions 
the 


American 


‘onomy and social relations, to mean- 


purpos 


If a function of 


and potentialit les ol 


the social science studies 


schools was to prepare the youth in the 
schools more adequately to deal with the society 
of which they were a part and of which they 
would later become the directing part, the most 
thorough and extensive knowledge of that so- 
ciety which the commission could bring to the 
problem would be none too much. 

As indicated in the Charter with which this 
the 
amined the traditions of our American society. 


report was begun, commission has reex- 
It has recognized the closer interrelationships 
f local with national, and even international 
as these were reported by the several 
the 


Nevertheless, as 


affairs, 
Commission 
both the 


Charter and this volume of conclusions reveal, 


investigations, especially by 


on Social Trends. 
the commission, after its survey of all pertinent 
evidence, believes that all necessary adjustments 
to the conditions which have developed and are 
developing, can be made without the sacrifice of 
any of the finest traditions of American life and 
history. Jt likewise believes that all necessary 
adjustments can be made by our society without 
resort to the extreme measures which other peo- 
ples of the world have taken. It is in this 
spirit that the commission offers its report. 
The detailed procedure of the commission, the 
steps in its progress from January, 1929, to 
December, 1933, and the acknowledgment of 
the aid which it has received are told elsewhere. 
The host 
mission has dealt involve many technical as- 


of problems with which the com- 


pects, each the object of great study and an 
extensive literature. In order to furnish teach- 


ers and school authorities with more detailed 


assistance in meeting their practical needs, the 
commission early decided to entrust the study 
of these technical aspects to individuals expert 
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in each field. As each of these studies hag 
completed it has been submitted to the crit; 
of all the members of the commission. 
gestions which the latter have made ha 
accepted or rejected by each author acco, 
to his own best judgment. For the four 
major, and the several supplementary, 
the commission therefore assumed primari 
responsibility of sponsorship. The relat 
each volume to the report as a whole 
cated in the separate preface accompanying 
volume. The commission assumes full respo; 
bility, however, for the Charter, in whi 
set forth the host of problems to be 


and for this volume of conelusions in which + 


principles of the commission’s findings are 


plied. This volume of conclusions, theret 
intended to serve less as a self-contained d 
ment than as the commentary of the comn 
on the several phases of the work which 
treated in detail in the other volumes 
report. 


COLLEGE IN THE MOVIES 


I AM not a movie addict. Sometimes I do 


usually as a passive companion to my wife, but 


therefore. 


now and then to see what should be a good pie 


ture. 
upon films which portrayed college li 


Several times recently we have happened 


fe, either 


as the raison d’étre of the plot or as the inci 


dental background. 


ludicrous that I can no longer wait for some 


more talented individual to out ag 


them. 


cry 


Perhaps college is still a life apart, very dit- 


ferent from the everyday environment off 
and known to the 
song, story or movie. 


campus 
through 
difficult for scenario writers to ascertain , 
what goes on under the elms. 


It may even | 


To me they have been s 


rains 


the 


uninitiated only 


sot 
ADL 


Certainly they 


show little understanding of undergraduates 


tha 


and their activities, so little in fact 


doubts whether they ever got closer to a un 


versity than the stadium. 
else, they find college life. carefree—t 1s 


Above everythil 


the 


state of no responsibilities, no fixed emp)0y 
Parties, dances, games, 


ment, no serious work. 
girls and semi-riotous living wile awa) 


hours, interrupted only by a professor or Geat, 


ape aes, ial 
who is either a buffoon or an obvious 100). 
exists primarily to be outwitted, thus ad 
little slap-stick to the comedy. 


He 


ang 4 
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, can I reeall the portrayal of an in- 





ther than a coach, who has had a 
‘nfluence for good on his classes, or who 
| any part in molding the life of a char- 
sily, however, there comes to mind a 
president shaving on the platform of 
torium while the faculty and students 
and a dean so stupid as to allow him- 
to be photographed repeatedly in compro- 
Indeed, the college teacher 
, movies must be recruited from the mad- 
‘ather than the graduate school. 
is he to the handsome, well-groomed 
sters of the campus and themselves. 
a shame they should have to associate 
a lot of moronie old fossils! 
Movie collegians are all 
ibers of the glee club; they burst forth at 
provocation into their Alma Mater, 
¢ outside the windows of the faculty 
as they leave chapel, while walking any- 
before and after conversations and as 
After supper at a movie college 
t be a veritable paradise of song, for do not 
rincetonians of the screen loiter beneath 
their dormitory windows singing, singing, as the 
When the col- 
lege crowd ean’t think of anything else to do, it 


Cheering runs a close second. 


, for the professors, for the girl, for the 
he team, for the president, in fact, 
Not infrequently it even stops 


lf a person knew nothing of North American 
lege life except through the moving picture, 

umary of impressions would be something 
A college has small, banner-lined 
to sleep in and a econerete stadium to 

The professors are very stupid, in 
the students are largely educated by fool- 
The administrators, especially the 
ins, are the most stupid of all, but the presi- 
in them a close second. Sometimes the 
ts go to class, but not very often; they 
and still find time for taking part in 
ies, cheering and singing, singing and cheer- 
ng, dancing, moonlight strolls, locker room 
‘onversations and the hundred and one other 
‘iversions which take up their time. 
oking boys and girls in the country go to 
iey’re always falling in love, par- 











ticularly freshmen; it’s impossible to be sure 
that they all get married and live happily ever 
after, though it would seem so. It is most ex- 
citing when a college hero wins the affection of 
the most beautiful co-ed. Then the whole in- 
stitution turns out and cheers; very often they 
do a dance, and then sing, my, how they do sing 
as the girl falls into the hero’s arms. Maybe 
there are courses in unembarrassed public love 
making; anyhow, it’s a fine life, but it’s not sur- 
prising that they don’t learn much at college. 

I suggest that a fair sampling of directors 
and scenario writers be sent to college for a 
semester, say on government funds, RFC, AAA, 
HOLC or NRA. We might then hope for at 
least as large a number of pictures true to 
college life as are now true to other subjeets— 
one per cent., isn’t it? Furthermore, some of 
the “forgotten men” might learn that serious 
work, character training, cultural contacts, 
stimulating teachers and other worth-while 
things form the back-bone of our colleges and 
universities. 

E. NEWBOLD COOPER 
GIRARD COLLEGE 


RACE PREJUDICE 

I BELIEVE that some readers of SCHOOL AND 
Socrety may be interested in a paragraph which 
I quote verbatim from a letter of one of my 
former students, a man who was granted the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Minnesota 
and whose record in the Graduate School of 
Minnesota shows that he is capable of high 
scholastic achievements. Unfortunately, his skin 
is black and he is now on the staff of a Negro 
college in the South. He writes as follows: 


I am stranded, scientifically speaking. Haven’t 
seen a journal since I left Minnesota. Being in 
the South I am denied the privilege of visiting 
Publie Libraries or libraries connected with white 
colleges and universities. This is a great handi- 
cap, but something over which I have no control. 
If you have the time I should like to know of any 
new publications in our field. 


Perhaps comment is superfluous. I would 
simply like to suggest, however, that all perse- 
eution of scientists is not confined to—may we 
say Russia? 

R. A. GorTNER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION IN MEXICO’S SIX-YEAR adheres firmly to the concept that n 
PLAN resources as secured from more and better , 

Tue six-year plan of the National Revolution- ¢#on are fully as necessary if not even ; 

important than new economic resources jy | 


ary Party in Mexico, covering the period of the 
solution of the problem. In that portion of ; 


1934-1940 presidential administration, gives J 
ample evidence that the Mexican educational plan dealing with labor, moreover, where t 
reform movement which has attracted so much 80Vernment is pledged to support 
attention among foreign observers during the vidual’s right to work, to enforce complete 
last twelve years is continuing to receive loyal unionization of industry, to maintain satisfy 
support from the revolutionary chiefs and their tory wage-scales and conditions of labor and: 
followers. General Plutarecho Elias Calles, provide for obligatory social insurance thro 
cooperation of the state, the employers and 
workers, there is a recurrent emphasis 

the state’s duty to educate its members and { 
keep them educated.? In the program for pu! 
lie health a similar tendency is evident. 
Federal Government is pledged to ine: 
percentage of its annual budget allotted t 
Department of Publie Health, from 1.93 pe 
cent. in 1926 and 3.03 per cent. in 1933 to 34 
per cent. in 1934, 3.86 per cent. in 1935, 42 
per cent. in 1936, 4.60 per cent. in 1937, 5.00 per 
cent. in 1938 and 5.50 per cent. in 1939. Thes 
increased expenditures are to be devoted 


President Alberto L. Rodriguez and General 
Lazaro Cardenas, as well as many other well- 
known revolutionary leaders and government 
officials, have taken active part in the formula- 
tion of the plan and have supported it vigor- 
ously. 

The program is more than a mere party plat- 
form. It was drawn up by technical commis- 
sions working under the direction of the national 
executive committee of the National Revolution- 
ary Party, but it has been concurred in by the 
Federal Government, and it carries all the 
weight of an adopted national policy. 

The plan is directed toward the attainment 
of three main goals: (1) final solution of the 


ticularly to raising standards of hygiene 
living quarters, developing pure water supplies 
and fighting infant mortality, tropical diseases 


agrarian problem, (2) complete organization of 
leprosy, tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 


the United Front of Workers to make effective 
a marked elevation of the national standard of 
living, and (3) development of an adequate 


na 


creased activity will be largely educat 
nature. 


educational program for all Mexicans, whether 
The strictly educational portion of the six 


children or adults. This ambitious program is 


year plan is designed to answer four main ques- 


based on the frankly declared principle that 


tions: (1) How much money is going 
spent on education in the next six years? 
How are educational facilities going | 
panded and improved by these expenditure 
(3) What measure of freedom will be given 
teachers and local educational authorities 
working out their school programs? 
will scattered educational efforts ol 
private, corporate and governmental organiz: 
tions be correlated? 

To these questions of so erucial importanet 
to the people of Mexico, the National Rev 


synmenl 


tionary Party and the Federal Governm 


“in the Mexican revolutionary concept, the State 
is an active agent of management and direction 
of the vital phenomena of the country; not a 
mere custodian of national integrity, peace, and 
publie order.””! 

Those responsible for drawing up this plan 
have clearly recognized that education is a 
erucial factor in the solution of the country’s 
agrarian, labor and general economic problems. 
In proposing a better distribution of land and 
water for farm purposes, for example, the plan 

1 El Comité Ejecutivo Nacional, ‘‘Plan Sexenal 


del Partido Nacional Revolucionario,’’ p. 17, 
México, D. F., 1934. 2 Ibid., pp. 23-45. 
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hed rather detailed and clear-cut 
pect to financial support for schools 
"period 193440, the plan declares 
federal Government, the local govern- 
the corporations for no motive and 
retence should reduce from now on 
tages of their budgets destined for 
The Federal Government is pledged 

| not less than 15 per cent. of its total 
tures to edueation, and local govern- 
are called upon to hold to their 1933 
ces as minimum standards. The Na- 


Revolutionary Party also declares that 


ssignment of funds for educational pur- 
exeess of these minimum standards will 


nstrate that the governing authorities have 


concept of their responsibility and obli- 
to revolutionary principles. The Fed- 
vernment promises, furthermore, that its 
cet will have the following percentages 
to edueation during the six-year period: 
nt. in 1934, 16 per cent. in 1935, 17 
in 1936, 18 per cent. in 1937, 19 per 
1938 and 20 per cent. in 1939. 
ver to the question of how educational 
are going to be expanded and im- 
the party and the government declare 
that rural edueation will receive the 
re of their attention during the six- 
d. Federal rural schools are to be 
by at least 1,000 in 1934, 2,000 in 
the years 1935 to 1938, inclusive, and 
the year 1939. This scheme of mini- 
reases, if carried into effect, will more 
ible the number of federal rural schools 
six-year period.® 
‘ederal Seeretary of Public Education, 
led plan for 1934, to show how the 
plan is going to be put under way, 
that in addition to 1,000 new rural 
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on a campaign to force ranches and factories to 
provide schools for their workers—causing at 
least 1,500 more new schools to be established.* 

In the field of technical education the plan 
pledges the government to increased effort. At 
least three new regional schools of agriculture 
will be established each year. 
Council of Agricultural Education, composed 


A new Technical 


of an equal number of representatives from the 
Seeretariat of Agriculture and the Secretariat 
of Public Education, will be charged with ap- 
proving organizational plans and programs of 
studies for the agricultural schools. The system 
of fellowships in technical education, already 
established by the Federal Government, will be 
extended on the theory that the living expenses 
of workers and workers’ children who are secur- 
ing technical training is a proper part of the 
state’s share in the cost of technical instruction. 
The establishment of an institute of vocational 
guidance, designed to explore and define the 
aptitudes and interests of persons called to 
receive technical teaching, is also proposed. 

The National Revolutionary Party declares 
that the exercise of particular professions is a 
social matter and not at all an individual right 
of professional people. It proposes, therefore, 
to regulate very strictly the conditions of en- 
trance to all professions and of work within 
them. No general expansion of facilities for 
professional training on the university level is 
contemplated for the period 1934-1940, but an 
increase of support for research institutes and 
laboratories is promised. 

In defining the measure of freedom to be 
granted to teachers and school authorities, the 
party and the government flatly deny the right 
of any private party or organization to estab- 
lish and direet educational institutions outside 
the control of the state. The control of the 
state the aims of all 


will be exercised over 


ier positions, making a total of more than { schools to see that they are scientific, non- 
(2,000, the secretariat is taking the following 
rward steps during the current year: (1) Em- 
ying a new specialist in rural edueation and 
(2) Establish- 

‘wo new cultural missions, making 16 in all. 
zing six more regional agricultural 

‘hools, making eight in all, and building two 
uew buildings for sueh schools. (4) Carrying 


religious and socialist in their orientation, over 
the professional preparation of all supervisors 
and teachers and over the hygienic conditions 
The 
nature of the state’s control over the orienta- 
tion of the school may be inferred from the 
statement that “the primary school, besides ex- 
cluding all religious teaching, will give a true, 


ve rural school inspeetors. under which the instruction is carried on. 


Ibid., p. 84. 4 Ibid., Appendix. 
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scientific and rational answer to each and every and then give them a broad enough 
question which ought to be solved in the minds preparation to enable them to find 
of those being educated, to form for them an methods appropriate for carrying the prin 
exact and positive concept of the world which into practise. 
surrounds them and of the society in which they With respect to the problem of corr 
live, since by any other outcome the school will the scattered educational efforts of governme; 
not fulfill its social mission.’ corporations and private agencies, 
Aside from general recommendations that provides for conferences between represen! 
more attention be paid to rural, agricultural, tives of local authorities and the Federa 
technical, scientific, health and physical eduea- ernment at which agreements of coopera: 
tion, however, the framers of the six-year plan will be drawn up. These agreements sha 
avoid any attempt to tell the teachers and the based on the following principles: (1) 
educational administrators of the country just educational obligations of local authorities s 
what they should do. A program of increasing not be reduced, and (2) that the final word 
normal school facilities indicates that the Mexi- the technical and administrative management 


ean political leaders are adhering to the prin- all schools shall rest with the Federal Gover 


ciple that the best way to make a new social ment. 
order through edueation is to educate teachers HAROLD Ben Jani 
in the principles of the new social philosophy UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


QUOTATIONS 


“DOCTORS, DOLLARS AND DISEASE”— faction, non-partisan in its procedure, disinter- 
RADIO EDUCATION OR ested as to personnel and non-commercia 

PROPAGANDA operation.” Notwithstanding these assertions 

In 1929 a series of meetings called by the 

American Association for Adult Education re- 

sulted in the formation of a body known as 

the National Advisory Council on Radio in 


the medical profession is now confronted wit 
the promotion by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Edueation, Ine., of a series of 
broadeasts under the title, “Doctors, D 

and Disease,” said to be presented by the Pu 
lie Health Committee of the National Advis 
Council on Radio in Edueation, Inc. T 


Education, Ine. Its general purpose is said 
to be to “further the development of the art 
of radio broadeasting in American education.” 
Recently, Congress enacted some legislation 
entitled “The Federal Communications Com- 
mission Act,” which automatically abolished 


programs are offered every Monday eve! 
over WABC, Columbia network, extend 
from coast to coast, at 7:45 Pacific time, 5 
Mountain time, 9:45 Central time and 1) 


Eastern time. 


the Federal Radio Commission. This act also 
makes it mandatory on the new commission 


“to study the proposal that Congress by statute ‘ 
Let us then view the nature of the org 


tion of the Public Health Committee which 


pared the program and the nature of the } 


allocate fixed percentages of radio broadcasting 
facilities to particular types or kinds of non- 


profit radio programs” and to report to Con- ew 
gram itself to see to what extent the Nal 


Advisory Council on Radio in Education, | 
has fulfilled its claims of being independent 
faction and non-partisan in procedure. 1! 
Publie Health Committee includes as its chai! 


gress by February 1, 1935. 

The National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, Ine., is exceedingly interested in 
this problem, because it has made education of 
the public over the radio its particular province 
since the time of its organization. The council] man William Trufant Foster. This ine oP 
wants more time on the air for education. In Foster, an economist and not a physi¢ 
a recently issued circular, the director says, attacked organized medicine bitterly at 8 
“The council is an organization independent of ference held in Philadelphia last Februar} 


Ibid., p. 85. fully reported in the Journal, March 





. 17, 1934 


‘ated with Mr. Foster on this com- 

are the following physicians: Ray Ly- 

» Wilbur, chairman of the Committee on the 
Medical Care and signer of its major- 
Thomas Parran, Jr., health officer 
tate of New York, committed in re- 
sted addresses to compulsory health insur- 
‘nd measures leading to the socialization 
ine; Haven Emerson, formerly a presi- 
the American Publie Health Associa- 
| a signer of the majority report. In- 


ed 


and 
ded with these four are Alice Hamilton, a 
tinguished investigator in industrial diseases, 


ie ud 


whose writings indieate nevertheless that her 


r the sad fate of the majority of man- 
overbalanees her scientific judgment in 
rs of social control, and, last of all, Dr. 

Cumming, surgeon-general of the 

ed States Public Health Service. It will 
mus to any one that this Publie Health 
ttee of the National Advisory Council 

n Radio in Edueation, Ine., is overwhelmingly 

utrolled by the state medicine and socializa- 


if medicine points of view, and that it 


000 physicians organized as the American Med- 
Association. 

[he radio program developed under the 
wuspices of this committee is, as might have 
been expected, overwhelmingly for the sociali- 

medical It contains the name 
f but one person who signed the minority re- 
rt of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
indications that he ac- 
epted under a misapprehension as to the na- 
program and will not appear. 
hose who are to diseuss the future of medical 
care and the subject of medical economies are 
tor the most part non-medical men, unfamiliar 
with medical practise and for the most part 
definitely opposed in their writings to the poli- 
organized medicine. Representing the 
opposite point of view are Walter P. Bowers, 
editor of the New England Journal of Medi- 
ine, who has made that periodical largely the 
gan of the majority report of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care, Thomas Parran, 
George H. Bigelow, Haven Emerson and Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, who speak as physicians on this 
program. These are, all of them, proponents 
Who would change seriously the nature of 


tion ol sare. 


ire, and there are 


ture of the 


C1es ot 
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medical practise. Among the laymen listed are 
such well-known names as Edward A. Filene, 
Michael M. Davis, C. Rufus Rorem, Nathan 
Sinai, I. S. Falk, Edgar Sydenstricker and 
Harry H. Moore. It calls the roll of the agita- 
tors from the Committee on the Costs of Med- 
ical Care. 
H. Douglas, of the University of Chicago, Rob- 
ert Jolly, of Houston, Texas, and Livingston 


Other speakers include Foster, Paul 


Farrand, president of Cornell University, the 
latter as an M.D., who has for long been some- 
what out of touch with medical affairs. 

It should be clear to any physician that this 
program indicates an attempt on the part of 
the interests represented in the majority report 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
to further its propaganda. In developing a 
program of this type the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Edueation, Inc., has been 
untrue to the principles on which it was estab- 
Thereby it fails to merit support from 
Nevertheless, physi- 


lished. 
the medical profession. 
cians will do well to be aware of the matter and 
to use such influence as they may possess with 
the radio stations that carry such material to 
bring about a realization of its true nature. 

It might have been within the province of the 
National Advisory Council on ‘Radio in Eduea- 
tion, Ine., to develop a series of useful lectures 
on the prevention of disease and on the main- 
tenance of health. It might have used some 
of the time, which apparently it is able to get 
without charge from the broadcasting chains, 
for the enlightenment of the public on many of 
the scientific fallacies promoted by commercial 
interests. It has, however, failed to avail itself 
of these opportunities, devoting itself and its 
time instead to what constitutes essentially an 
undermining of the medical profession of this 
country. It would be interesting to know the 
motives that animated the executive officers of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation, Ine., to lend themselves to this prop- 
aganda.—The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY ON 
A FEDERAL RADIO PROGRAM 
In the few specific recommendations that I 
shall make, I am representing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
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through the program this morning, 
[ was impressed by the sincerity of the speakers 
but amazed at some of the radio activities which 
they term “educational.” I, also, have had some 
experience in the field of education. This ex- 
perience has extended over a period of twenty- 
seven years and has included teaching, super- 
ision and administration at every level, from 
the elementary school through the college and 
the university. For the eight years preceding 
my appointment as director of personnel of the 
lennessee Valley Authority, I was engaged in 


teaching courses in education at the University 


I recognize the great values that radio has 
brought to American education, but I am also 
convineed that there are potential values that 
can never be secured without some modification 

the present method of administration and 


‘he Tennessee Valley Authority now has 
more than twelve thousand employees and the 
number is inereasing rapidly. In the personnel 
division of the Authority, which is under my 
immediate direction, there is a section which 
provides a broad adult education program for 
employees. If the radio were available for use 
on a non-commercial basis, I am certain that 
it could be made a much more effective instru- 
ment for spreading edueation and general cul- 
ture than it now is, not only among our own 
employees but among others as well. 

The present plan for providing radio faeili- 
ties to the American public is not satisfactory 
from the standpoint of meeting the needs of the 
educational and cultural agencies of America. 
I recognize that the radio can never take the 


place of the teacher in the schools, but if radio 


programs were properly coordinated and given 
adequate time and suitable wave-lengths at satis- 
factory hours, the radio could become a more 
valuable supplement than it now is to the elass- 
room teacher. 

America is entering a period of great expan- 
sion in adult education. It is diffieult to over- 
estimate the values that might be derived from 
the radio in the development of such a program. 
These benefits can not be secured, however, 
when radio service is maintained almost entirely 
for profit and is financed by advertising. Com- 
mercial programs have foreed many adult edu- 


cation programs off the night air y 
adult education is impossible with 
programs. 

There should be an opportunity { 
to hear a reasonable amount of education: 
cultural broadeasting free from advert 
should not be forgotten that freedom 
needs to be safeguarded not only f1 
ference by political forces but also f) 
ference by commercial forces. This can 
accomplished with all or almost al 
channels operated under commercial oy 
The publie should own the air and s 
as to what is sent over it. 

If we are to get the benefits of rad 
cation, some method must be found 
talent of such a quality that large 
people will desire to listen to it. 
this talent, planning on a_nationa 
necessary. 

When radio is maintained on a < 
basis, it must cater to the widest pos 
ence in order to make the most effectiv: 
the advertiser’s time. Its main interest 
that of trying to elevate the public 
but of getting the maximum return for it 
vertisers. Most educators who have 
study of radio education agree that t 
should be used more widely for educat 
purposes. It seems probable that 
could be employed with powerful effect 
publie school in the country, if adequat 
ties were provided. This can not bé 
plished so long as the system is opé 
tirely on a commercial basis. Even 
majority of the people may be satisfied 
the types of programs given over thi 
there are several million, at least, wh 
gusted with them. In all fairness to t! 
satisfied people, there should be at 
portional representation in radio program 
Those who desire better entertainment and edu- 
cational materials should have an opportunity 
to secure them. 


It is recommended, therefore: 


(1) That the United States Government 
operate a national system of radio stat 
full-time coverage over the entire countr) 
suitable allocation of frequencies ; 

(2) That these frequencies be allocat 
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, disruption of present commercial 
ties as possible; 
mechanical operation be financed 
| Government ; 
control of programs be under the 
committee representing foremost 
educational and cultural agen- 
ies to be designated by the Presi- 
ted States ; 
hese facilities be 
including governmental de- 


available to non- 


i OUS, 


educational and cultural programs. 
ed to plans of the type suggested 
that educational and cultural agen- 
universities, have not found it 
produce programs of a type such 
inbers of people enjoy listening to 
measure, this has been true, but it 


MENTAL ABILITY OF TWINS 


six thousand eight hundred and 

seniors and 32,676 sophomores in 
ublie and private high schools were 

nmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abil- 
3, for grades 7 to 12, in December, 
art of the Wisconsin Cooperative 
rram. One hundred and eighty- 
f twins were among the 59,500 high- 
Fifty of the pairs of 
opposite sex twins, 59 pairs were 


nts tested. 


and 79 pairs were both girls. 


TABLE I 








Unlike 
sex 
twins 

~ 
11 


6 


Boy 
twins 


Girl 


twins 


11 
17 
118 100 
Q? 67.73 Q' 61.36 Q* 70. 
M 46.25 M 36. M 47.5 
Q' 21.88 Q' 30.23 Q! 22.73 
22.92 Q 15.56 Q 23.63 





671 
in no way condemns the plan proposed. There 
has never been a real opportunity to develop 
such programs. An organization, nation-wide 
in scope, is necessary to develop such programs, 
in order to have available always the best talent. 
Furthermore, supervision and administration 
of the type suggested will make it possible to 
that has 
developed in commercial radio, as well as the 


utilize some of the best talent been 
best talent from other sources. 

A major advantage of the method suggested 
would be that the listener who wants good pro- 
grams would always know where to turn the 
dial to get what he wants.—Testimony of Floyd 
W. Reeves, director of personnel, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, before Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, October 19, 1934. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The test scores made by the twins were con- 
verted into percentiles. The percentile ranks 
equivalent to the raw scores were computed for 
test 


scores made by the entire group of high-school 


the seniors from the distribution of the 
seniors tested, and the percentile ranks for 
sophomores were computed from the distribu- 
tion of the test scores of the entire sophomore 
group. 

The 376 twins were distributed as shown in 
Table I. 
all the twins, of like sex twins and of unlike 
(50) of 
The 


twins approach the 


This table shows that the medians of 


sex twins are lower than the median 
the entire group of high-school students. 
opposite or unlike sex 
median most closely, and the girl pairs of twins 
are lowest. The quartile deviation of the girl 
twins is nearly ten points lower than the quar- 
tile deviation of the normal group; that is, the 
girl twins are clustered around the median per- 
centile of 36. more closely than a normal sam- 
pling of the students would be grouped around 
the median. 

The relation between the test results of each 
of the 376 students with his or her twin was 
determined by correlating the Henmon-Nelson 
test percentiles made within the pairs of the 
twins. The correlations in Table II were found. 

The highest coefficient of correlation is found 
in the twin pairs of girls. The twin girls also 
have the lowest median percentile and the small- 
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TABLE II 
Number Coefficient Proba- 
of of ble 


pairs correlation error 


.609 .03 

.056 
.044 
.078 


All twins 188 
Boy twins 
Girl twins 
Unlike 


.098 
sex twins 


When both like sex and 


opposite sex twins are grouped together, the 


est quartile deviation. 


next highest coefficient of correlation is found; 
the next to the lowest median and next to the 
smallest quartile deviation is also found in this 
all-twin group. The smallest degree of corre- 
lation is found between the twins of unlike sex; 
these twins have the highest median percentile 
and tend to deviate most from the median. 

Of the 79 pairs of girl twins: In 17 pairs 
both girls made test scores above the 50th per- 
centile; in 40 pairs both girls made test scores 
below the 50th percentile; in 22 pairs one girl 
was below and the otber above the 50th percen- 
tile. 

Among the girl twins there was no pair who 
made test scores which placed one girl above 
the 75th percentile and her twin below the 25th 
percentile. 

Of the 50 pairs of unlike sex twins: In 17 
pairs both twins made test scores above the 50th 
percentile; in 18 pairs both twins made test 
scores below the 50th percentile; In 15 pairs 
one twin was above and one below the 50th per- 
centile. 

In four pairs of the unlike sex twins one of 
the pair made a test score placing him above 
the 75th percentile, while his twin made a test 
score placing him below the 25th percentile. 

Of the 59 pairs of boy twins: In 18 pairs 
both made test scores above the 50th percentile; 


in 22 pairs both made test scores below the 50th 


percentile; in 19 pairs one twin was above and 


one below the 50th percentile. 

Among the boy twins there was only one pair 
who made test scores which placed one boy 
above the 75th percentile and his twin below 
the 25th percentile. 

When the 188 pairs of twins were considered 
it was found that: In 52 pairs both made test 


scores above the 50th percentile; in 80 pairs 
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both made test scores below the 50th percentile: 
in 56 pairs one twin was above and one below 
the 50th percentile. 

In only five pairs of twins was the difference 
between test scores so great as to place one twin 
above the 75th percentile and the other below 
the 25th percentile. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from 
this study of the scores made by 188 pairs of 
twins in the Henmon-Nelson test of mental 
ability are: 

(1) That the median test percentile of the 
376 twins is more than 10 points lower than 
the test percentile of all the high-school stu- 
dents tested in this program, and that the first 
and third quartile points are also lower for the 
twins than for the entire group of high-school 
students. 

(2) That the 158 “both girl” twins have a 
median percentile 14 points lower than the 
entire group of high-school students and that 
the girl twins deviate less from the median 
percentile than does a normal group. 

(3) That 118 “both boys” twins have a 
median percentile 10 points above the girl twins 
and less than 4 points below the median of the 
whole group of students. 

(4) That the unlike sex twins have the high- 
est median percentile and deviate most from 
their median. It should be noted that it is this 
group of twins which does not include identical 
twins that tends to measure up most closely to 
the entire group of students. 

(5) That when an analysis was made of the 
relation between the mental test score of each 
twin with his or her twin it was found that the 
girl twins resemble each other most and the 
unlike sex twins resemble each other least. 

Ruts Byrns 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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